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Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 


Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you. — MATTHEW 28:19-20. 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; a good understanding have all they that do His 
commandments. — Psatm 111:10. 


Nothing will serve us and future generations better than maintaining good schools and training the 
youth. — Martin LUTHER. : 
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EDITORIALS 


What Do We Take Many a person crosses the threshold from the 
into the New Year? ©! into the new year burdened with feelings 


of anxiety and fear in view of the uncertainties 
which the future holds especially at this time. Others assume a fatalistic 
attitude, believing whatever fate has decreed will be their lot. Still others 
feel confident that they shall be able to meet and cope with the situations 
which will confront them in the year ahead. 

Apprehension of the future and stoic resignation to the inevitable are not 
compatible with the Christian spirit. On the other hand, hope and confidence 
that the future does not hold insurmountable difficulties is characteristic 
of a Christian attitude when such confidence is rooted in reliance upon divine 
help, assured through Christ-established relationship with Him in whom 
we live and move and have our being. 

Rather than worry about what the new year may have in store for us, 
let us be concerned about what we take into the year which we enter. Our 
success in solving problems which will confront us and in facing possible 
crises will depend largely on our attitudes, convictions, and objectives in life. 
The new experiences to be made in the year ahead will be patterned after 
our experiences of the past. 

Interpretation and utilization of personal experiences vary with individuals. 
Having had many experiences does not necessarily imply that one has profited 
from them. Aldous Huxley in one of his essays makes the striking statement: 
“Experience is not what happens to a man; it is what man does with what 
happens to him.” 

Obviously, we take with us into the new year the memory of our past 
experiences. But that in itself is not sufficient to equip us to face the future. 
It is what has happened to us as a result of meeting the situation which counts. 
If the manner in which we have coped with our past experiences has proved 
and strengthened our faith and trust in God, then we shall enter the new year 
with hope and confidence — hopeful of the opportunities which it holds for 
us in building the Kingdom and confident that whatever challenges may 
confront us, with Christ we shall be more than conquerors. TeK 
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Parent-Teacher Relationships Observation supports the opinion 
that commendable progress has 


been made in recent years in making the training of children the co-operative 
enterprise that it should be. To serve that objective, parents’ groups assemble 
with some regularity during the school year. 

Just what is the prime purpose of having parents and teachers assemble? 
Should it be to raise money and buy equipment not provided through regular 
channels? No, although many schools have benefited considerably from having 
parents concern themselves about the physical needs of the school. Should 
it be to establish improved social relationships between parents and between 
parents and teachers? No, although a wholesome esprit de corps serves a school 
significantly. Should it be to provide an added opportunity for public worship? 
No, although the subtle forms of Christianization are assuredly spiritually 
wholesome. Should it be to educate parents so that they and the teachers have 
a clearly recognized common objective and work assiduously and co-opera- 
tively in that direction? Yes. The other purposes are good but not prime. 

City schools have apparently done more in the direction of organizing 
parents’ meetings than rural schools. The assumption has been that in rural 
communities there is a natural close association between the schools and 
parents. This assumption should be challenged. 

It has often been said that a good teacher is basic to a good school. The 
best equipment in the world will not compensate for incompetence. The 
good teacher will be even better if he brings home, school, and church into 
a harmonious relationship. The more parents become interested in their 
school, the more their ambitions coincide with those of the teacher, the more 
they understand the benefits and blessings of Christian training, the more 
fruitful the educational program will be. 

A good teacher must of necessity be as much concerned about the academic 
and spiritual stature of parents as of children. This is a prerequisite to 
effective work. 

To work effectively among adults, a teacher must have their confidence. 
To gain confidence, the first requirement is sincerity. If the Spirit of God 
flourishes within him, sincerity will radiate from his whole being. Further- 
more, instructing adults requires tact. Teaching of adults must be subtle and 
incidental, not rushed or imposed. Friendliness and patience are imperative. 
The good teacher will be a man of the people without sacrificing any of his 
professional status or stature. H. G. 


Locating the Senior College The time is at hand when a decision 


— A Momentousebcciion must be made regarding the loca- 

tion of a senior college. By synodi- 

cal resolution this decision is to be announced sometime prior to the general 
solicitation of funds scheduled for March, 1952. 

It is obvious that the announcement of location will be debated pro 

and con in many quarters of Synod. Universal acceptance is not possible 
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because the choice will be based on assumptions that are rooted in opinion 
and compromise. 

The establishment of a senior college of the type proposed by the Board 
for Higher Education is a new ingredient in Synod’s educational system. 
It is a venture with which Synod has had no experience, and it finds no 
precedent in the annals of higher education in America. The commitments 
inherent in its establishment involve serious problems of educational philosophy 
and stewardship — philosophy, in that its roots are imbedded in values; 
stewardship, in that substantial long-term costs are implied. 

Respectfully I would beg the Committee to ponder the following queries 
in the process of reaching a decision: 

1. Is the senior college to be different in kind? 

If different in kind, is “spiritual conditioning” the fundamental 
difference? Does this imply that the existing colleges are ineffectual in 
achieving the purposes for which they were established? Should not 
every synodical institution foster personal piety? If “spiritual con- 
ditioning” is not the core of the difference, then on what bases is separa- 
tion justified? 

2. Is the senior college an extension of our current pre-ministerial program? 

If an extension, should not present physical facilities and personnel 
be utilized wherever possible? Is not consolidation of resources one of 
the critical administrative problems in Synod? Was not the original 
need for extension based on incongruities in our present system with 
the American pattern? Is not the four-year college the accepted American 
pattern? Are not most two-year colleges basically extensions of a local 
system and terminal in nature? 


3. Are capital and operating costs significant in determining location? 

Do current enrollments warrant duplication of existing administra- 

tive and plant facilities required in establishing a separate institution? 

Is our present per-pupil cost in line with standard practice? Do the 

requirements for accreditation make duplication of instructional facilities. 

and personnel prohibitive in cost? How much would be saved by 
utilizing one of our existing institutions? 


4, Is the location — 

Reasonably near the center of Lutheran population? Readily 
accessible? Rich with work opportunities for students (many must 
earn much of the cost or be subsidized)? Able to offer a variety of 
experiences in parish functions? Equipped to provide adequate oppor- 
tunity for wholesome social integration? 

May the Lord of the Church guide you in your decision for the welfare 


of His kingdom. P. W. Lance 


If money speaks, there will be little silence among 
women in the world of the future. Statistics reveal 
that more and more of the much-sought-after medium of exchange is 


accumulating in feminine purses. 


Feminine Finance 
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Investments are a fairly reliable index of relative wealth. Of stocks held 
by individuals, women control about one half. For example, 26.4 per cent 
of the shares of Socony-Vacuum are held by women, whereas 33.6 per cent 
are held by men. In the case of the International Harvester Company, 22.96 
per cent of the shares are held by women and 21.45 per cent by men. Other 
large corporations reveal similar situations. 

Women are the prime beneficiaries of life insurance policies and wills. 
The main reason for this circumstance seems to be the fact that, on the 
average, women live longer than men. 

The relative position of women in the civilian labor force of the United 
States is increasing constantly. In April, 1940, 25.8 per cent of the employed 
were women. Ten years later it had increased to 29.3 per cent. During that 
same period the increase in employed males was 8.3 per cent, whereas the 
increase in employed females was 27.1 per cent. 

In addition to improving their status as receivers, women also have a repu- 
tation as spenders. It has been estimated that of all the money in circulation, 
women are responsible for keeping more than 75 per cent in a fluid state. 

So what! 

Let it be remembered that by virtue of their position in the home, women 
take a greater interest in, and are more concerned about, the education of 
children than men. Attendance at the Lutheran equivalent of P. T. A. meetings 
supports this contention. 

The powerful combination of interest and money will produce a sure 
winner if properly encouraged. Teachers cannot afford to overlook the role 
which women play in the socio-economic order. Women have made and are 
continuing to make great contributions to the work of the Church. Their 
natural interest in Christian education should receive increased attention. 
Great things can be accomplished if more of this potential power is released, 
directed, and utilized. re 


Now for Another Re-education The first instance: From 1920 


of C ongregations to 1928 our school system saw 
a net increase of 850 class- 


rooms and 7,500 pupils. The production of men teachers was inadequate 
to meet the increased demand — our training of women teachers was then 
negligible; hence, more untrained women were and had to be employed. 
During the same period, because of the demand, the training of men 
increased, but too late. From a low of 40 candidates in 1921 the number 
rose to 93 in 1929 and even to 100 by 1933. But now the additional positions 
were held by untrained women, and the need for re-educating our con- 
gregations was recognized. It was a simple matter. The President of Synod, 
Dr. F. Pfotenhauer, published an appeal to the congregations and said 
to the extra number of women, in effect: “We are very grateful to you 
for stepping into the breach; but now that enough men are again available, 
you will do the honorable thing of making room for them.” 
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The second instance: During the economic depression of the 30's the 
contributions for home purposes dropped several million dollars, and the 
schools, as usual, took the main brunt. From 1930 to 1939 the school system 
saw a net decrease of 63 classrooms and about 8,000 pupils. What was far 
worse, numerous theological graduates could not be placed, but our leaders 
thought they must somehow be put to work in the Church. So they were urged 
upon the frugal-minded congregations for a pittance — $25 and board — many 
of them being engaged as teachers. This had the effect of employing also 
teacher graduates, of whom there were at no time too many, for the same 
pittance and without a regular call. In some graduating classes less than 
a half dozen men received calls, though all of them were employed or offered 
employment as teachers. This had the questionable advantage to congrega- 
tions of engaging a graduate teacher on trial, and to the graduate of being 
unbound and having a choice of positions. But it created so much disorder, 
dissatisfaction, and discouragement that we eventually lost 300 or more con- 
temporary teacher graduates and had an unusual number of other teacher 
resignations, bringing the total loss of men up to about 500. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that our Church suffered a financial loss of over a million 
dollars in teacher manpower. A final disastrous result was a great lack of 
men students at the teachers’ colleges; for too many parents and their boys 
had by this time come to view the teacher’s calling as a most pitiful and 
unattractive one. The re-education this time was not so simple. The constant 
attempt of our leaders to right the situation proved largely in vain. We had 
a tough state of mind to contend with. It took the hand of the Lord to force 
the issue by an unprecedented teacher demand in the 40's. 

The present instance: The foregoing situation reduced our training of men 
to the point where in the year 1947 both teachers’ colleges produced only 
a total of 23 men graduates, and from 1940 to 1947 only a total of 261 men, 
120 women, while during the same period we had a net increase of 559 class- 
rooms and 16,708 pupils. By 1950 this net increase had mounted to 981 
classrooms and 26,985 pupils. So what was done? What had to be done? 
Our congregations had to employ large numbers of very temporary teachers 
and emergency help. Our non-graduate teachers now constitute 48 per cent 
of our teaching force. This is a situation that has forced itself upon us, but 
cannot be tolerated. To change it, we must again re-educate our congrega- 
tions. We need not worry about the absorption of our smaller number of 
women graduates. They are annually in great demand because their mortality 
is great. In September, 1950, the number of women graduates in service, 
including some from New Ulm, totaled only 174 in our North American Dis- 
tricts. Many of these were already married, and most of the married graduates 
were serving as emergency help. But the men graduates are a different matter. 
Since 1947 their number increased as follows: 1948, 35; 1949, 58; 1950, 71; 
1951, 96; and in 1952 the number may reach 110. So far these men have been 
absorbed by regular calls, but the Assignment Committee of Synod recognizes 
and emphasizes that we must now again re-educate our congregations to go 
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back to a more normal calling of men graduates. The teacher must do his 
part. Spread the good news! One hopeful sign is that already congregations 
are tiring of constant changes and want more permanence. 

A. C. STELLHORN 


Comparative Evaluation The standards and accreditation of teacher 

education colleges are receiving increased 
attention. The National Co-ordinating Committee on College Problems and 
Teacher Education Standards met recently to co-ordinate thought and action 
as it might pertain to raising the professional status of teachers. Practically 
all national organizations which are directly or indirectly concerned with the 
professional aspect of teacher education were represented at this meeting. 
The writer attended as the delegate of the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association. 

During the course of the meeting it became obvious that without exception 
the trend is in the direction of more and better professional training, par- 
ticularly for elementary school teachers. The scope of competence for a teacher 
was one of the major points of discussion within the category of standards 
of accreditation. During an informal discussion with several deans of 
schools of education and the president of the major professional accrediting 
organization, the scope of a Lutheran teacher’s competence was mentioned. 
The fact that our teachers’ colleges face and carry out the task of preparing 
teachers to perform on any and all grade levels while public institutions 
normally prepare for specific areas, such as primary, intermediate, junior high, 
or administration, came as a revelation to the representatives of public institu- 
tions. A rapid look at extra-class requirements, especially music, as an 
expected part of the Lutheran teacher's activities caused considerable com- 
ment. The consensus of opinion was that such a program of teacher education 
is not only a unique, but a most difficult undertaking. The preparation and 
work of our teachers is being quite generally recognized and applauded by 
non-Lutherans. It deserves similar consideration in our own circles. 

If adequate preparation seems almost impossible with a four-year college 
program, the adoption of a shorter training period becomes quite dangerous. 
It is conceded that it is possible for exceptional individuals with limited train- 
ing to perform quite well. Some people with little formal education have 
been successful in life, but it is fallacious to make the deduction that the 
two are therefore related. The individual who performs well in spite of 
little training can use his talents much more effectively when equipped with 
an enriched academic background. 

Our faith in the worthiness of Christian education is mere lip service if 
we in practice accept minimum or subnormal standards for our teacher 
education. Our program needs serious and continuous study. Thought and 
action must be based on a careful evaluation of all pertinent facts. Much 
progress has been made in recent years in our teacher-education program. 
However, this is not the time to relax. We must move forward. A.V.M. 


The Training of the Professional Personnel 
for Our Church for Our Time * 


L. G. BickEL 


God permits us to live in challeng- 
ing days. He will also give us the 
courage and the vision to do great 
things for Him in His kingdom. This 
conference has been arranged for 
Founders Day of Concordia Teachers 
College. We recall that our fathers 
over half a century ago had the cour- 
age and the vision to establish a train- 
ing school for workers in the Kingdom 
right here in the middle of the vast 
prairies. It was their faith that led 
them to undertake the building of 
a professional school. There were 
cheaper and better ways of obtaining 
teachers for their children. Other in- 
stitutions served just that very pur- 
pose. They looked into the future and 
saw a growing and expanding Church. 
They recognized the need for training 
the teachers who would teach the on- 
coming generation. So they founded 
Concordia Teachers College. Their 
vision and their faith has brought 
forth fruit an hundredfold. God 
has blessed their work, and He is 
blessing ours. 

There seems to be a singular paral- 
lel between the problem of our fore- 
fathers of a hundred years ago and 
of fifty years ago and the situation 
in which we find ourselves. What our 
forefathers foresaw for our country a 
hundred years ago and fifty years ago, 
we see with the eyes of faith and with 
the vision growing out of this faith, 
not only for our own country, but for 
the world. The world indeed is our 
field. Our Church is in this year pre- 
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paring for a major effort to expand the 
professional training facilities of our 
Church. The “Conquest for Christ” 
program is the concrete manifestation 
of the spirit that motivates us in the 
year 1952. 

These are times to think great 
thoughts and to perform great things 
for the Lord. When our fathers first 
came to this country and to this part 
of our country, we were a separate 
people. Today we have become part 
and parcel of the American scene. 
God has given our Church a position 
of leadership. With this privilege and 
opportunity He has also given us 
tremendous responsibilities. We who 
are gathered here for this conference 
are among those who have been 
charged by our Church to prepare 
and to train the professional workers 
for the generations to follow. This 
obligation involves two things: First 
of all we must do the work well, and 
secondly we must plan wisely to adapt 
the training program to the changing 
needs of our Church and of our so- 
ciety. 

The need for adapting the profes- 
sional training program which has 
been traditional in our Church to the 
changing needs of our society and of 
our Church has been apparent for 
decades. Serious study has been given 


* Presented to the Founders Day Con- 
ference held at Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr., November 17, 1951, and 
upon request of the conference submitted 
for publication. Ep. 
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to the manner in which we might ar- 
range and organize the professional 
training program of the future pastors 
and teachers to enable them to be of 
greatest service to the members of the 
Church and to our country. It has 
been a slow and laborious process to 
crawl out of our shell of tradition. 
We have had the past too much with 
us. We have the past too much with 
us still. It seems to me that our plan- 
ning has been too timid and within a 
too limited scope. We have tinkered 
with a century-old model of a profes- 
sional training program, but we have 
not dared to change the lines or even 
the trimmings. It appears that our 
faith has been misplaced. We trusted 
in an old model. What we need is 
vision and imagination. It is not ad- 
vocated here that we should introduce 
into our professional training program 
weird space-ship shapes and models. 
What is being urged is that we some- 
how streamline our professional train- 
ing program so that it looks more or 
less like the current model in other 
professions. There is no virtue in be- 
ing old-fashioned just for the sake of 
being old-fashioned. There is no need 
for being antique in order to be 
unique. 

The present proposals for adjusting 
the professional training program to- 
gether with the facilities to implement 
them appear to be inadequate to meet 
the present and future needs either 
qualitatively or quantitatively. The 
proposal to superimpose upon our 
present “Gymnasium” system a two- 
year so-called senior college is a uni- 
cum. It appears to be an odd educa- 
tional contraption which attempts to 
bridge the past and the future by re- 
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taining the pattern which apparently 
does not fit the American scene and 
which gives little promise to meet the 
future needs. 

The simple solution seems to be to 
adapt the professional training schools 
to the American pattern. We are an 
American Church. We are Americans 
in thoughts, words, and deeds. Why 
must we be foreign in our professional 
training program setup? We have the 
elements of a sound professional train- 
ing program in the existing schools 
and colleges and seminaries. It would 
appear to be a relatively simple mat- 
ter to organize these existing schools 
in such a fashion as to conform to the 
American system of education. There 
are distinct and very practical reasons 
why we should do this. Some of these 
follow: 

1. By adapting and changing our 
present colleges, junior colleges, to 
conform to the American system we 
would gain flexibility. We could ad- 
just the output to the current needs 
of various types of professional work- 
ers. While it is argued that the over- 
whelming demand in our pastors is 
the average parish pastor, it must not 
be overlooked that parishes differ 
widely in their need and in their char- 
acter. Differentiated preparation and 
training would tend to prepare people 
to serve this great variety of parishes 
better. A church body of our size in 
a country like ours in a time like this 
has need for a great variety of pro- 
fessional training and skills. While we 
have one Gospel to proclaim to the 
world, we have so many varying con- 
ditions and such a vast number of op- 
portunities that the talents which the 
Lord has given to our Church in its 
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professional workers can and should 
all be brought to bear to perform the 
great work which the Lord has com- 
missioned the Church to do so much 
better. This can be accomplished best 
by providing opportunities for differ- 
entiation in the training program. 

We are swimming against the 
stream of educational thought when 
we attempt to set up a pre-profes- 
sional school in which the curriculum 
is fixed, rigid, and prescribed. This 
results in a type of inflexibility in a 
time of change which appears to be 
inexcusable. 

2. By adopting the American pat- 
tern of four-year colleges with broader 
offerings, we would have the benefit 
of providing a way of meeting the 
numerical need for workers in the 
different areas of church services. 

If we read the statistics aright, 
the growth and development of our 
Church, under God, should increase 
rapidly in the next decade. It seems 
that the establishment of one two-year 
senior college anywhere in this coun- 
try will on the face of it be inadequate 
to meet the growing needs for more 
workers in our Church. What is 
needed is not one senior college, but 
two, three, four, or five of them as the 
demand indicates. 

83. We have these facilities at hand 
right now. While someone may not 
be entirely satisfied with the geo- 
graphic distribution of our present 
colleges, a wider distribution of the 
schools certainly is to be preferred to 
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one single school through which our 
future pastors are to be funneled. 

Our Church has taken it upon itself 
to accredit its existing institutions. 
This in simple terms means that we 
will support the existing schools to 
the extent that they will be able to 
produce an educational product in 
quality similar to the better institu- 
tions in this country. This program is 
by no means completed. After these 
colleges have achieved the standards 
common among American colleges, 
there seems to be no reason for not 
utilizing them for the training of pas- 
tors and teachers. In fact it is not clear 
why we should have these accredited 
colleges if we do not plan to use them 
for the training of professional work- 
ers in the Church. 

It is suggested to this conference 
that the existing schools of our Church 
be developed and diversified to en- 
able them collectively to furnish both 
quantitatively and qualitatively such 
workers as the Church may have need 
for them. 

It is further suggested that the 
development and expansion of the 
professional training program of the 
Church be permitted to follow a nat- 
ural growth allowing for changes and 
adjustment according to need. This 
is a sound principle of free enterprise 
in a free society. To freeze the pat- 
tern now can be dangerous and inim- 
icable to the welfare of our Church 
as it faces the greatest challenge in 
its history. Only a fluid and flexible 
plan can hope to succeed. 


Organization of the Social Studies in the Elementary 
School 


’ Vicror C, KraAus—E AND THEO. KUEHNERT 


The area of social studies in the 
elementary school is concerned with 
the interrelationships of people. The 
subject matter for this study is drawn 
from the social science areas of his- 
tory, geography, political science, so- 
ciology, and economics. It is the task 
of the elementary school curriculum 
builder to arrange and prepare infor- 
mation drawn from these sciences, 
with suitable packages of experiences 
to facilitate growth in the various 
kinds of knowledge, understandings, 
skills, and attitudes which are set forth 
in the objectives. 

Which is the most suitable form of 
arranging social studies materials? 
This is a basic question, to be an- 
swered by principals, teachers, and 
curriculum co-ordinators wherever the 
subject is taught. The oldest and most 
traditional type of organization is the 
use of separate subject areas. His- 
tory, geography, and civics are pre- 
sented as separate subjects, either 
concurrently or alternately, as the 
case may be. Another type of or- 
ganization in the elementary school 
which is gaining wider acceptance is 
the unified social studies course. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
define and illustrate the unified social 
studies program, to present the prin- 
cipal assumptions of the organization, 
and to examine the professional litera- 
ture for statements concerning extent 
and use of this method. In conclusion, 
the results of a survey conducted by 
the writers are presented to indicate 
the acceptance of a unified program 
in Lutheran elementary schools. 


WHAT IS°A UNIFIED COURSE? 

A unified course in social studies 
is one in which subjects, as separate 
categories, are dropped in favor of a 
sequence of topics, concepts, or 
themes, which draw on all areas of 
social science for curricular materials. 
One period a day in the elementary 
school is devoted to Social Studies 
instead of History, Geography, or 
Civics. The geographer’s geography, 
the historian’s history, and the politi- 
cal scientist’s civics are reduced to a 
“consumer level where materials are 
gathered to develop insight, under- 
standing, knowledges, attitudes, and 
skills on the part of the learner. These 
materials are organized into coherent 
wholes of subject matter, together 
with suggested activities called “units.” 
There may be from six to twelve units 
a year, depending upon grade level, 
objectives, materials available, course 
of study agreed upon, interest of chil- 
dren, and _ resourcefulness of the 
teacher. A typical illustration of a 
unified course is that recommended 
for the State of Minnesota: 


GRADE IV 

DiscovERING Ways oF LiviNG 
. Maps and Globes 
. Domestication of Animals 
Farming 
Trading 
. Manufacturing 
. Mining? 


On ON 


1 Minnesota Department of Education. 
A Guide for Instruction in the Social 
Studies. St. Paul: State Department. 1949. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


WHAT ARE UNDERLYING 
ASSUMPTIONS? 

Those who propose fusion of the 
social studies on the elementary level 
present many convincing arguments. 
Among these are acquisition of mean- 
ingful relationships of ideas, fewer 
areas in the curriculum, economy of 
time, and availability of adequate in- 
structional tools. 

Since the primary purpose of any 
school situation is to facilitate learn- 
ing, the first assumption is of major 
importance. A significant aspect of 
the unified course, as previously indi- 
cated, is the unit of work. The unit 
includes contributions from several 
social sciences without regard to sub- 
ject category. The elementary pupil, 
while studying Italy, for example, will 
obtain a picture of the contributions 
of ancient Rome and learn about 
climate, location, and physical fea- 
tures, as well as political systems, 
without being concerned with the 
subject category of the social science 
from which the information was ob- 
tained. The “consumer” on the ele- 
mentary level is invited to see inter- 
relationships of people without the 
categories set up by the “producers,” 
the social scientists. 

Units based on the social processes, 
such as transportation, communica- 
tion, manufacturing, and trading must, 
by their very nature, draw from vari- 
ous social science areas. The needs 
and interests of boys and girls, re- 
ferred to as the sine qua nons of 
learning, are not limited to special 
segments of the curriculum. An ef- 
fective unit will use goal-directed, re- 
lated social studies experiences based 
upon these needs and interests. 

Economy of time is an advantage 
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which might accrue to both pupil and 
teacher. A fusion course will allow 
larger periods of time to carry out 
the varied activities of the unit. One- 
class preparation instead of two — if 
previous arrangement called for con- 
current courses — would appeal to the 
busy teacher. More time is made 
available for individual help and 
direction. 

In schoolrooms’ with multiple 
grades, units may be planned to ac- 
commodate several levels. An alterna- 
tion of units each year would then 
vary the program for each individual 
group. 

A LOOK AT PROFESSIONAL 
LITERATURE 

Lee and Lee devote a chapter of 
their volume to the social studies in 
the elementary school. When con- 
sidering organization, they make the 
statement: 

The traditional separate subject organi- 
zation has been omitted, though there 
is no lack of examples of this type in 
recent courses of study. Such courses 
are on the decline.” 

Preston says: 


It will be assumed throughout this vol- 
ume, however, that most elementary 
schools will find it more practicable in 
terms of economy of time, simplicity of 
curriculum organization, and effective- 
ness of learning to unify social studies 
as much as possible.® 


In his Social Studies for Children in a 
Democracy, Michaelis states: 


The idea of teaching the social studies 
as separate periods in history, geography, 


2 J. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee, 
The Child and His Curriculum. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950, p. 329. 

3 Ralph C. Preston, Teaching Social 
Studies in the Elementary School. New 
York: Rinehard and Company, 1950, p. 4. 
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and civics is rapidly losing ground. The 
subject-centered emphasis is being re- 
placed by an emphasis upon social 
learning in all child experiences. Sub- 
ject-matter fields are being viewed as 
resources to draw upon to solve prob- 
lems of significance to the group. A uni- 
fied approach is being used in more and 
more school systems in the belief that 
social learning is enhanced when prob- 
lems significant to children are used as 
centers around which content and ac- 
tivities are organized.* 


The Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search makes the observation: 


In all parts of the United States the 
increasing popularity of unification with- 
in the social studies is evident, the uni- 
fication being of varying degree and 
variously described as correlated, fused, 
unified, and integrated.® 


An examination of several State 
courses of study reveals repeated 
recommendations of a_ unified or- 
ganization, using units of work which 
draw materials from the various social 
sciences. 

Wisconsin,® Minnesota," Pennsyl- 
vania,® Virginia,® and California 1° 


4 John U. Michaelis, Social Studies for 
Children in a Democracy. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1950, p. 25. 


5 Paul Monroe, editor, Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1950, p. 1222. 


6 Wisconsin Cooperative Education Plan- 
ning Program. Scope and Sequence of the 
Social Studies Program. Madison: State 
Superintendent. 1950. 


7 Minnesota, op. cit. 


8 Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction. The Elementary Course of Study. 
Harrisburg: State Department. 1949. 


® Virginia State Board of Education. 
Course of Study for Virginia Elementary 
Schools. Grades I—VII. Richmond: Divi- 
sion of Purchase and Printing. 1943. 


10 State Curriculum Commission, 
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publications recommend unified pro- 
grams. Illinois +4 provides outlines for 
both separate subjects and fusion 
courses and suggests seven steps in 
changing over from the former to the 
latter. 

The California bulletin states: 

In the elementary school, an effort is 
made to introduce children to the broader 
patterns in the social fabric rather 
than to focus attention on the logical 
arrangement of the social sciences that 
represent the adult arrangement of 
subject matter in this area. 

Studies as to the extent of local use 
of the unified courses are not as 
numerous as one might assume. 

Eaton 13 made a survey of sixth- 
grade practices of 464 Indiana schools. 
He found 59.5 per cent to 73.4 per 
cent of schools using fusion of social 
studies, while 26.6 per cent to 40.5 per 
cent reported separate subjects. Of 
225 city schools, 70 per cent used uni- 
fied courses. 

Preston’s 1* 1947-1948 survey of 
practices of fifty-eight teachers in 
nine States and one United States ter- 
ritory found that forty-five used fusion, 
while thirteen used separate subjects. 
The limited sampling warrants no 
definite conclusions. 


Social Studies Program for the Public 
Schools of California. Sacramento: State 
Department. 1948. 

11 [llinois Curriculum and Course of 
Study Guide for Elementary Schools. 
Springfield: Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. No date (app. 1945). 

12 California, op. cit., p. 5. 

18 Merrill T, Eaton, “A Survey of the 
Achievement in Social Studies of 10,220 
Sixth Grade Pupils in 464 Schools in In- 
diana,” Bulletin of the School of Education. 
Indiana University, 20: 1944, p. 58. 


14 Ralph C. Preston, op. cit., p. 63. 
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TABLE I. DrscrIPTION OF SAMPLE AND Per CENT oF RESPONSE TO SURVEY 
OF SocIAL STUDIES ORGANIZATION IN LUTHERAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Classification According to Size 
7-plus rooms 
DO LOOKS perenne tee 
Dea TTOOUIS ee ease 


Number Synodical Per cent of 
Contacted Districts Response Response 
13 5 18 100 
27 14 28 85 
83 Li, 23 70 
88 Ly 25 66 
lll fel 84 76 


TABLE IJ, FREQUENCY OF TYPES OF ORGANIZATION FOR GRADES Four THROUGH 
EicuHt AS REPORTED IN SURVEY 


Number Per cent of Total 


Type of Organization Reported (Rounded) 
A. Separate subjects taught concurrently — 37 39 
B. Separate subjects, alternating each semester _. 39 4] 
C. Separate subjects alternate years —._____. 8 8 
PD eUmined- courses sole ea 12 120 


LUTHERAN SCHOOL SURVEY 


The writers of this article used a 
stratified sample of Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools to determine fre- 
quency of various types of organiza- 
tion in use at the present time. 
Eighty-four responses were received 
from the 111 schools contacted. The 
sample drawn from the total popula- 
tion of the Lutheran schools, together 
with the per cent of response from 
each category, is indicated in Table I. 

Four types of organization were de- 
scribed in the questionnaire. Each 
principal was asked to check the item 
which describes his local program in 
Grades Four through Eight. For re- 
sults obtained see Table II. 


It will be noted that ninety-six 
types are reported as compared with 
the total of eighty-four schools whose 
programs are described. Twelve 
schools use more than one type of 
arrangement of materials. It should 
also be observed that Table II applied 


only to Grades Four through Eight. 
Where social studies is taught in 
Grades One through Three, there is 
common agreement that it be ar- 
ranged as one course, arranged ac- 
cording to units of experience. These 
units draw related materials from the 


social sciences of history and 
geography. 
Because the terms’ concurrent 


courses, alternate courses, fusion, and 
unified courses tend to be ambiguous 
terms, also among professional people, 
each principal was asked to describe 
the grade content in the various social 
studies courses. This description was 
used as a check against the multiple 
choice response as described in 
Table II. 

Perhaps this refinement method did 
not fully interpret each local plan of 
subject organization, but it is an at- 
tempt to make the sample function 
more reliable. 

The survey reveals that only thir- 
teen per cent of Lutheran elementary 
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schools use a unified program in the 
area of social studies. No one could 
defend an assertion that there is only 
one effective way of organizing ma- 
terial in all elementary schools. In 
view of recent research in the area, 
however, it would seem advantageous 
to restudy the social studies segment 
in the curriculum with a view to 
“holding fast that which is good.” 
Paul Luebke, in an article recently 
published in this journal,!® provides 
an excellent blueprint which others 
may wish to follow. 

In response to the question, “Are 
you contemplating any changes in 
organization?” frequent mention was 
made of new text adoptions as well 
as changes in curriculum structure. 
The following are among the answers 
received: 

“Yes, changes are contemplated. Plan 
to arrange units in the social studies area 
suitable for combining grades so periods 
may be lengthened for closer super- 
vision and pupil study guidance.” 

“Unit activity throughout the school. 
Reason for separate subjects in upper 


15 Paul T. Luebke, “Suggestions Toward 
an Improved Social Studies Program,” Lu- 
theran Education, November, 1951, pp- 108 
to 117. 
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grades — teachers get acquainted with 
texts first.” 

“Getting over completely to real unit 
organization.” 

“When we again study the social 
sciences, we will consider an integrated 
social science course in Grades 4—6, 
possibly including 7. History will prob- 
ably continue as a special subject in 
Grade 8.” 

IN CONCLUSION 


After selecting appropriate objec- 
tives, educators will be faced with the 
problem of arranging experiences so 
that maximum progress toward at- 
taining these objectives is achieved. 
Various types of curriculum organiza- 
tion are available for use in the area 
of social studies in the elementary 
school. 

The unified course, using units of 
experience as agents, draws materials 
from the social sciences — history, 
geography, and civics. Professional 
literature, including State courses of 
study, consistently favors this type of 
organization. 

Current practices, as indicated by 
a survey of Lutheran elementary 
schools, indicate a trend toward the 
unified course, although at the present 
time only thirteen per cent of prac- 
tices reported were of this type. 


CuitpreN Crave Love. —Children are in great need of love. And they 


are quick to know accurately who it is that loves them and is genuinely in- 
terested in them. A mistake often made by adults is that they judge chil- 
dren’s reactions by adult standards, with the result that they expect some 
display of recognition that the child is loved by them. Children ordinarily 
just do not do this. Actually, in their honesty of reaction and innocence, 
children are most cruel as judged by adult standards of conduct. To them 
their criticisms and actions are merely a deserving and honest appraisal. And 
their reaction is nearly always down to earth truth. Other children take it 
in the same spirit in which it is given. After a seemingly serious disagree- 
ment, children again become the best of friends in an amazingly short time. 
Children are not merely small or young adults, and they do not think, act, 
or feel things in an adult way. Adults frequently act like children, but chil- 
dren do not act like adults. — Christian Home and School, November, 1951. 


A Study of Methods of Financing the Lutheran Schools 


of South Wisconsin 
Kari W. WEDEL 


During the one hundred and four 
years of its history The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod has main- 
tained a system of parish schools for 
children of its members as well as chil- 
dren of sister congregations, children 
of other denominations, and children 
with no religious affiliation. With each 
succeeding year the enrollment in the 
Lutheran schools is increasing, and 
with this increase are coming addi- 
tional problems in financing these 
schools. 

Since the Lutheran school is owned 
and operated by an individual con- 
gregation or a group of congregations, 
it receives no income through taxation 
as do public schools. Therefore funds 
for maintenance and operation must 
come from other sources. For some 
time the writer has been interested in 
the manner in which the Lutheran 
schools of southern Wisconsin are 
financed and for this reason has under- 
taken this study. Upon consultation 
with synodical officials in St. Louis, 
Mo., the writer has been informed 
that there has been no previous study 
made in this field. On one other oc- 
casion a study was made, but this 
concerned itself with the small school. 

In this study, teachers’ salaries are 
given no consideration since teachers 
are considered members of the regular 
congregational staff and, therefore, are 
paid through the general treasuries of 
the Church. Only in isolated cases 
does the salary question constitute a 
problem, but in some schools there 
are problems in financing the main- 
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tenance and operation. It is quite 
likely that some of these problems 
exist because of the methods used in 
securing funds. 

During the month of May, 1951, 
the writer prepared and mailed a 
questionnaire to the principals of 
sixty schools of the South Wisconsin 
District of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. Questionnaires were 
to be returned by June 10, 1951. 
A copy of the questionnaire and ac- 
companying letter appears at the end 
of this paper. 

Of the sixty schools from which in- 
formation was solicited, forty-five, or 
seventy-five per cent, reported. In 
several instances the principal was not 
able to give a clear picture of the 
financial program of his school be- 
cause he had been there only a year or 
less and, consequently, was in no 
position to go into any detail in 
answering the individual questions in 
the questionnaire. 

In collecting the data the writer has 
concerned himself primarily with the 
various ways in which funds are se- 
cured to maintain and operate the 
Lutheran schools. Other information 
was received but is not pertinent to 
this study. Needless to say, the in- 
formation received was quite a 
revelation. 

The tables on the following pages 
indicate the various ways in which 
maintenance and operating funds are 
secured in the forty-five schools re- 
porting. An “X” in the columns behind 
the number of each school indicates 
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that the method as given at the top 
of the column is used by the re- 
spective school. 

In analyzing the data in the tables 
it is evident that there is no unanimity 
or standard practice in the methods 
of financing in the schools from which 
material was received. While all 
schools use several or more methods 
to finance themselves, no two schools 
seem to follow the same procedure, 
but use, instead, a combination of 
several or more methods. 

It should be remembered that the 
list of methods given here is by no 
means complete. In isolated in- 
stances there may be other special 
ways in which funds are secured not 
mentioned in the questionnaire. Fur- 
thermore, this study concerns itself 
only with a segment of schools within 
one synodical District of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. The 
financial pattern of one group of 
schools as indicated in this study does 
not mean that the methods of finance 
used by these schools is characteristic 
of the entire parish school system of 
Synod as a unit. No doubt, however, 
there will be a number of similarities; 
yet there may be other methods char- 
acteristic of a certain area of the 
country or segments of schools within 
the thirty-four Districts of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. 

It may seem strange that there is no 
definite system whereby all schools 
secure their funds. A logical explana- 
tion may be found in the govern- 
mental set-up relative to the local 
congregation. Each individual parish 
is supreme and, therefore, is the final 
authority with respect to its own edu- 
cational program. Synod is merely an 
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advisory body. This being true, the 
local parish is responsible to no higher 
authority and can, therefore, adopt 
any methods of finance it desires on 
the basis of local needs and conditions. 

That there is a diversity of methods 
of financing seems evident from the 
following recapitulation of the tables. 


METHODS OF FINANCE AND 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS USING 
SUCH METHODS 
1. Annual amount from congregational 
budget 
2. All supplies paid for by congregation 22 
8. All equipment paid for by congre- 


gation ee 
A, Titi ON asa ee 10 
5. Weekly or monthly envelopes 14 
6; Entertamments =e 14 
Ts RADOE  CUIVOS ce eee 11 
8: Gifts” Se! 2 ee 10 
9. Endowments... eee 1 
10) Contributions ee 14 
Il. Book rentalt-2 <2) eee 27 
12 School’store -22. ee 22 
I3:- Miscellaneous’ = 21 


From the foregoing table it appears 
that the first three methods are find- 
ing the most favor ahd prove to be 
most suitable to the largest number of 
schools. The last three methods are 
also used by a considerable number of 
schools. These methods will be con- 
sidered later. 

In twenty schools an annual amount 
is stipulated in the congregational 
budget for school purposes, the 
amount determined by the size of both 
congregation and school. Under this 
method the funds are disbursed under 
the jurisdiction of the local Board of 
Education either by the treasurer of 
the congregation or by an appointed 
or elected treasurer within the Board 
of Education. In a few cases the funds 
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are disbursed by the principal of the 
school after careful consideration and 
final approval by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

In twenty-two schools all supplies 
are paid for by the congregation in 
the same manner in which regular 
church supplies are paid. Purchases 
for the school are made by the prin- 
cipal or a purchasing agent upon 
faculty recommendation and Board 
of Education approval. Invoices are 
then remitted to the regular congre- 
gational treasurer, who, upon final 
approval of the board of trustees, 
makes all payments. 

In twenty-eight schools all equip- 
ment is paid for by the congregation. 
Also with regard to equipment, pur- 
chases are and can be made by the 
principal or a purchasing agent upon 
faculty request or recommendation 
after approval by the Board of Edu- 
cation. When major expenditures for 
equipment must be made, the matter 
is first brought to the attention of the 
voters’ assembly of the congregation 
for discussion and approval, where- 
upon funds are disbursed by the con- 
gregational treasurer. 

In schools where other methods of 
securing funds are utilized, the dis- 
bursement of such funds is not under 
the direct control of the congregation, 
but the elected Board of Education, 
to which has been delegated the re- 
sponsibility for the proper adminis- 
tration of such funds. In these in- 
stances, the funds are disbursed by a 
school board treasurer, the principal, 
or some other person to whom such 
authority has been given. 

Ten schools derive part of their in- 
come from tuition. This is true par- 
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ticularly in schools which are sup- 
ported by a group of congregations. 
However, tuition is rarely paid by chil- 
dren who are members of one or the 
other of the congregations which 
maintain and operate the school. It 
should be stated that the practice of 
charging tuition is discouraged since 
members are already supporting the 
school by their voluntary contribu- 
tions. With few exceptions, tuition is 
charged only to children whose 
parents are not affiliated with the 
local congregation or one of the group 
of congregations. 

Fourteen schools have adopted a 
weekly or monthly envelope system. 
Under this arrangement the children 
are given an opportunity to make 
contributions regularly both for local 
purposes and for the work of the 
church at large. An advantage of this 
system is that it assists in training the 
pupils in regular and systematic giv- 
ing to the work of the Church. This 
is a part of the Christian way of life 
for Lutheran boys and girls. Where 
this system has been adopted, duplex 
envelopes are provided. In the pocket 
on the one side are placed contribu- 
tions for local use, and in the other 
pocket are placed contributions for 
the promotion of the work of the 
Church beyond the confines of the 
local parish. 

Another source of income in four- 
teen schools are entertainments. Pro- 
grams such as operettas, plays, con- 
certs, movies, etc., are planned, and 
the proceeds therefrom flow into the 
regular school treasury. In the opinion 
of the writer, this is an acceptable 
auxiliary method of securing funds, 
but ought to remain as such. 
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Another method of raising funds for 
school purposes is the conducting of 
paper drives. Eleven schools reported 
this method. Again, this may be an 
acceptable method of finance, par- 
ticularly when the demand for waste 
paper is high. When the opposite is 
true, however, it is questionable 
whether the funds secured from a 
paper drive are worth the effort re- 
quired to conduct a successful drive. 
As a regular means of support it is 
hardly suitable. 

Ten schools reported that periodi- 
cally gifts for the school are received. 
These gifts usually are presented by 
people who hold the school in high 
regard because of some special benefit 
which they have received. Others 
present gifts simply because they have 
a deep interest in Lutheran elemen- 
tary education. Recently school No. 
27 received a gift of $2,500 to be used 
for library purposes. 

In only one instance was the mat- 
ter of endowments reported, and even 
in this case it is questionable whether 
this constituted an endowment. How- 
ever, on one occasion, $300 was pre- 
sented, the money to be used to es- 
tablish a music appreciation library. 
On another occasion $500 was given 
for the purchase of library books. 

Fourteen schools received revenue 
from contributions. In every case 
these contributions were received by 
schools which charged no tuition at 
all. In most instances the contribu- 
tions were received from parents who 
are not members of the local con- 
gregation in appreciation for the 
services rendered by the school. 
Though no tuition was charged, these 
parents felt obligated to assist the 
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school financially. In the school in 
which the writer is employed, these 
voluntary contributions average $1,250 
to $1,500 annually, an amount which 
very likely would not be received 
through tuition were this arrange- 
ment used. 

One of the major items of expense 
in any school is the matter of text- 
books. In the Lutheran schools text- 
books are provided under various ar- 
rangements. In some schools the 
pupils are required to purchase their 
own books with the option to re-sell 
the books to the school at the con- 
clusion of the term for re-sale the fol- 
lowing year. In a few schools text- 
books are provided by the school at no 
cost to the pupil, with the exception of 
supplementary materials, such as 
workbooks, maps, religious books, etc. 

Of the forty-five schools reporting, 
twenty-seven provide textbooks on a 
rental basis. In seventeen schools the 
rental system shows a profit, and in 
ten schools it shows no profit. Which- 
ever the case may be, the rental 
system of providing textbooks con- 
stitutes another method of securing 
funds. 

In the seventeen schools in which 
a profit on the rental of textbooks was 
realized, the funds were used in the 
following ways: 1. replacement of 
worn-out and antiquated books; 2. 
purchase of library books; 3. purchase 
of audio-visual aids; and 4. purchase 
of general equipment and supplies. 
In four of the schools the profits flow 
into the general treasuries of the con- 
gregation since in these cases the con- 
gregation pays all maintenance and 
operating costs. 


Of the forty-five schools reporting, 
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twenty-three operate a small school 
store. In every case the store shows 
a profit, used in the following ways: 
1. placed into petty cash fund; 2. re- 
verts to school treasury for purchase 
of general equipment and supplies; 
3. reverts to library fund for the pur- 
chase of library books and equipment; 
4. placed into congregational treasury; 
and 5. used to pay traveling expenses 
of teachers to conferences and con- 
ventions. 

Twenty-one schools receive operat- 
ing funds from miscellaneous sources. 
This includes the following: 1. Parent- 
Teachers Associations; 2. contribu- 
tions from various organizations with- 
in the local congregation; 8. special 
collections; 4. picnic proceeds; 5. 
memorial wreaths; and 6. greeting 
card sales. Quite naturally these 
sources of revenue ought not be con- 
sidered as regular means of support, 
but auxiliary methods only. 

On the basis of the foregoing ma- 
terial it is quite evident that the Lu- 
theran schools are being financed in 
many and varied ways. In each case 
the schools have adopted methods 
which are suitable for their own par- 
ticular needs and conditions, and a 
continued adherence to these methods 
seems to indicate that they have been 
adequate to secure the necessary 
funds for maintenance and operation. 
In a number of cases, however, the 
writer feels that wisdom ought to dic- 
tate the utilization of better and more 
efficient methods of securing funds. 

Twenty of the forty-five schools re- 
porting stated that they did not have 
sufficient funds to purchase all the 
equipment they really need to carry 
on an efficient instructional program. 
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Of these twenty, eleven reported that 
they did not anticipate their yearly 
needs and set up a systematic plan 
for the procurement of the necessary 
funds. It is possible that the lack of 
planning is the source of the difficulty. 
The writer feels that if yearly needs 
are anticipated and a systematic plan 
for securing the necessary funds is in- 
augurated, there should be no reason 
for the above condition to exist. The 
financial program should be carefully 
and meticulously planned like any 
other program. The writer considers 
this of utmost importance. 

Nine of the twenty schools above 
stated that they do have a systematic 
plan for the procurement of the ne- 
cessary funds. Yet these same schools 
do not have sufficient funds to pur- 
chase necessary equipment. This 
seems to indicate a weakness in the 
plan. If such is the case, the entire 
financial picture ought to be re- 
studied and corrections and improve- 
ments made. Under the circumstances, 
there seems to be a glaring contra- 
diction. 

Twenty-five of the schools reporting 
stated that they had adequate funds 
to purchase necessary supplies. Of 
this number, seventeen have a planned 
financial program, and eight do not. 
To those which have no planned finan- 
cial program the writer would sug- 
gest that for the sake of good order, 
such a plan be instituted. It is en- 
tirely possible that failure to do so 
may at some time prove disastrous. 

Only eight of the forty-five schools 
reporting indicated a lack of sufficient 
funds to purchase necessary supplies. 
Of these eight, five have no definite 
financial program, and three do. 
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Again the lack of planning seems to 
be the source of the difficulty. 

The writer feels that with few ex- 
ceptions the Lutheran schools of 
southern Wisconsin are adequately 
financed to provide the essentials for 
a good instructional program. How- 
ever, on the basis of the information 
received, the educational program 
could be improved considerably if 
more funds were available for the 
purchase of additional materials and 
equipment so necessary in modern 
education. 

In order to make this possible, the 
writer feels that in many instances a 
more systematic and stable method of 
financing ought to be inaugurated. 
While all methods listed in the tables 
are a means to an end, some appear 
to be better than others. The writer 
has classified these methods as primary 
and secondary. 

By primary methods the following 
are meant: 


1, Annual amount from the congregational 


budget. 

2. Congregation pays for all regular sup- 
plies. 

3, All major equipment paid for by congre- 
gation. 

Schools using these methods would 
appear to be on a surer foundation 
because of a regular and systematic 
source of revenue. Funds are more 
apt to be available when needed, thus 
bringing greater stability and security 
into the educational program. 

Secondary methods of finance are 
the following: 


1. Tuition 6. Contributions 
2. Entertainments 7. Book rental 
3. Paper drives 8. School store 
4. Gifts 9. Miscellaneous 
5. Endowments 
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In themselves these methods are 
suitable for the securing of additional 
funds for the school, but in the opin- 
ion of the writer, ought not constitute 
the primary means of support. In 
analyzing the materials received it 
was found that a number of schools 
rely solely on these secondary methods 
for financial support. In one instance 
a school receives its entire support 
from the profits of an annual picnic. 
This is hardly conceivable, but true. 

One serious difficulty seems to be 
the lack of a definite amount appro- 
priated for school purposes which re- 
sults in instability and insecurity in 
the instructional program. The 
amount of funds available is seldom 
constant, but fluctuates from year to 
year, depending upon the relative 
success of the various fund-raising 
methods. 

Methods of financing Lutheran 
schools are many and varied, and 
adapted to local needs and conditions. 
It would seem that the entire finan- 
cial program deserves a re-study with 
the view to improvement. If present 
means of finance are found to be in- 
adequate, it is very likely that im- 
provements could be made. If they 
are inadequate, definite steps ought 
to be taken to discard faulty methods 
and inaugurate more feasible and 
sensible ones. 

Too many schools seem to be guided 
by tradition rather than wisdom in 
their financial program. Tradition has 
its place and may be all right in itself, 
but the story ought not end there. 
A thorough analysis of the situation 
should be made and a definite plan be 
instituted whereby schools can be 
soundly and wisely financed. The 
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writer feels that this procedure would 
do much to eliminate the eternal 
complaint that funds that are avail- 
able for a sound instructional pro- 
gram are inadequate. 

_ Finally, the writer is of the opinion 
that greater uniformity in methods of 
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finance would be very desirable. 
Under the present arrangement each 
school is free to adopt any methods 
it deems desirable and suitable with 
little regard for unanimity of practice. 
How this might be achieved is a mat- 
ter for further study. 


Movine Towarp EQuatity. — Discrimination is on the way out, says Sec- 
retary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, and cites these facts and figures to sup- 
port his thesis: 


The Navy has abolished segregation. The Air Force is in the process of 
dismembering its last segregated units. And the Army, where the problem is 
greater, has been breaking up segregated units and integrating their members 
at a rate of speed that few would have believed possible. 

At the front in Korea the Army’s policy of ending segregation resulted 
only recently in the dismemberment of the 24th Infantry Regiment. This 
regiment of Negro troops, which was organized in 1869, ended 81 years and 
11 months of service to America on October 1 of this year. 

Progress in the Armed Forces has been matched by progress in employ- 
ment. The number of Negroes holding jobs in the construction industry rose 
from 146,000 in 1940 to 285,000 in 1950, a gain of 95.2%. In transportation, 
and other public utilities it rose from 204,000 in 1940 to 822,000 in 1950, 
a gain of 57.8%. 

The number of Negroes in professional, technical, and kindred occupations 
rose 53.6%. The number of managers, officials, and proprietors rose 27%. The 
number in clerical and kindred occupations rose 262.3%. The number in sales 
rose 100%. The number of craftsmen, foremen, and kindred occupations 
rose 105.1%. 

The number of Negro workers in Federal employment in April of 1950 
was approximately 300% greater than it was in April, 1940. The total number 
of non-white workers in Government jobs in 1950 was 484,000, or more than 
8% of total Government employment. 


EDUCATIONAL GOBBLEDYGOOK.—Some of the present confusion in the 
popular mind concerning fundamentals calls for treatment by a semanticist. 
Even educators have permitted themselves to get into the propaganda frame 
of mind. The have labeled and called names, 

Much of the talk about “progressive” and “traditional” education repre- 
sents hysterical and tabloid thinking. There has been too much of fashion in 
educational talk, too little of calm evaluation; too much of what a great 
administrator once called “educational millinery.” Old things remain; new 
names are given to them. The nucleus stays pretty much the same; only the 
periphery is modified and that sometimes slightly. 

But the public, confused by the nomenclature, imagines that with each 
cycle of language change goes a corresponding change of face. The “You- 
no-longer-teach-the-fundamentals” campaign is, in part, an indictment of the 
teaching profession. Actually, we continue to teach the fundamentals. But 
we have not always taught the public that. -NEA Journal, November, 1951. 


If Not Taught, Then Caught 


ARTHUR L. AMT 


One of the most striking editorials 
to come to our attention recently 
appeared on page 34 in the March, 
1951, edition of Parish Education. It 
gets at the very heart of the matter 
of the need for a Christian education 
for children and young people in 
contrast to the secularism that is 
either taught to or at any rate caught 
by the many millions of children who 
are subjected to the influence of pub- 
lic schools. 

Without belittling in any way the 
power of the Gospel to affect the 
hearts of men we should like to ask 
what the result will be, or how much, 
if any, real Christian education has 
taken place, at the end of a week 
after a pupil or student has been sub- 
jected to the following confusing and 
incompatible educative influences: 


A. CHRISTIANITY, HEAVEN-MINDED- 
NESS, GLORY OF GOD 


Time Allotment: 

One hour for Sunday school — if 
convenient for parents and/or 
children. 

One hour for church service — if 
not too young; if inclined to go. 

Ten minutes daily for private or 
family devotions??? 

Attending Church youth groups — 
if no community or high school 
activity interferes, which is un- 
likely. 

Elements of Influence: 
Positive 
The Bible — Law and Gospel. 


Example of parents —if good and 
wholesome. 


Evangelical, positive, life-related, 
presentation of the Word. 

The Holy Spirit. 

Negative 

Untrained, volunteer, ill-prepared 
teachers and leaders. 

Makeshift facilities and equipment. 

Limited budget for teaching equip- 
ment. 

Mechanical, uninspired, aimless 
presentation of “lesson material.” 

Small numbers (percentages) par- 
ticipating. 

Example of indifferent, non-attend- 
ing parents. 

Underlying Philosophy: 

Since God made and saved me, 
I will do all I can to serve Him 
in the way that He prescribes in 
His Word. 

I will use all the wonderful gifts, 
powers, skills, and abilities that 
He has given me, to His glory 
and in the service of my fellow 
man. 


B. SECULARISM, MATERIALISM, 
SELF-GLORIFICATION 


Time Allotment: 


Approximately 90 per cent of his 
waking hours. 


Elements of Influence: 
Positive 
Authority of well-trained teachers. 
Authority of textbooks, newspapers, 
radio, magazines, films. 
Pressure of the “gang” to conform 


to the commonly accepted 
“code.” 
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Impressiveness of the educational mind and skill of man can 
plant — classrooms, library, lab- achieve, as witness “Superman,” 
oratories, etc. “Hopalong Cassidy,” atomic de- 
Negative velopment, the skyscraper, hydro- 


electric plants, the sulfas and 


Absence of any mention of God, ate 
penicillin, weapons of warfare, 


His influence, His power, His oe : 
MlEie Word, ‘Hictwork: radar, television — (radio and 
: airplanes hardly considered ex- 


traordinary today any more). 
Ethics and morals are everchang- 
ing. There are no “eternal veri- 
ties” or standards of morality. 
The power of money — Hollywood 
glamour, magazine ads. 


An almost complete absence of 
any reference to the influence of 
Christianity and the Church in 
the history of the world. 

All references to the supernatural 
are associated with fairies, 
legends, humor, primitive man’s 
foolish beliefs and superstitions. Think it over. Does not this ar- 

rangement make for a “loading of the 

scales” in favor of secularism? How, 


Underlying Philosophy: 
“Glory to Man in the Highest, 


For Man is the Master of Things.” except by a thor oughgoing Christian 
(From “Hymn of Man,” Swinburne) training such as can alone be pro- 
The world’s ills can be solved by vided by a Christian home, day 
education. school, high school, church program, 


All nature, including man, can be college or university, can the weight 
explained by natural processes. of the program be shifted in favor of 
There is no limit as to what the Christianity? 


An AposTOLic ANNIVERSARY, — It is commonly agreed that St. Paul landed 
in Greece, on his second missionary journey, in A.D. 51. This anniversary 
was duly celebrated by the Greek Orthodox Church from June 15 to 30 this 
year. A pilgrimage was arranged which started out from the Piraeus, the port 
of Athens, and then preceeded to Kavalla, the ancient Neapolis, in northern 
Greece, where the Apostle, with his companions, Silas, Timothy, and Luke, 
set foot on European soil, 1,900 years ago. The next place visited was 
Philippi, nine miles away, where the Epistle to the Philippians was read 
and studied. 

From Philippi the party went on to the site of ancient Apollonia, where 
Paul is said to have preached, and thence to the near-by town of Verria, the 
Berea of the Book of Acts, where the people carefully compared what they 
had heard from Paul with the Scriptures (Acts 17:10, 11). Thessalonica was 
visited next, the present-day Salonika, where the two epistles to this church 
were read; then the island of Crete, where the Apostle stationed Titus for 
a while; then the island of Patmos, where St. John received the Revelation 
from the Lord. Corinth was also visited, and here the two epistles addressed 
to the Corinthian Church were publicly read. The pilgrimage ended at 
Athens, where it had begun. 

How sad it is that the Gospel of Christ is not fully known in Greece, but 
is largely hidden by superstitious practices! — The Australian Lutheran, Octo- 
ber 8, 1951. 


The Bible Reading Stand in St. Louis 


GERHARDT MAHLER 


The marble-and-glass Bible Read- 
ing Stand at a busy intersection of 
St. Louis, Mo., was purchased and 
erected by the children of our Lu- 
theran schools of the city and sur- 
rounding areas. 

Their ready co-operation and eager- 
ness to dig out their pennies brought 
about dedication of the Bible stand in 
record time — with far more than 
the requested amount contributed. 

At the dedication services, October 
31, the deed for the stand was turned 
over to the city of St. Louis, through 
Mayor Joseph M. Darst, by Miss Lois 
Kopp, Lutheran High School student 
and representative of the children 
who made the stand possible. 

A large number of Lutheran chil- 
dren, released from classes to gather 
for the dedication, heard Miss Kopp 
declare, as she handed the title to 
Mayor Darst: “In formally relinquish- 
ing this title we hope that many per- 
sons will stop to read this Bible and 
take with them some words that will 
be a source of inspiration, joy, com- 
fort, encouragement, and peace. 


“We hope this open Bible will serve 
to remind our community that a na- 
tion, or a city, without God cannot 
survive and that the blessings of 
liberty depend for their existence 
upon Christianity.” 

Several years ago the St. Louis Lu- 
theran published a picture and an 
account of a Bible stand erected at 
Memphis, Tenn. The idea stuck with 


a St. Louis pastor, Rev. Alfred Doerf- 
fler, pastor of Pilgrim Church. With 
a member of his congregation, Milton 
Carpenter, who is also comptroller for 
the city of St. Louis, he approached 
the Lutheran Publicity Organization 
and suggested that St. Louis should 
also have such a stand. 

If it became necessary, they pointed 
out, a source of payment for the stand 
might be found in their congregation. 

The Lutheran Publicity Organiza- 
tion appointed two of its members, 
Norman Heitner, vice-president, and 
Harold Meyer, chairman of its pub- 
licity committee, to handle the project. 

Only one letter of appeal for funds 
went to the children in Sunday school 
departments and day schools. Con- 
tributions, varying from $1 to $50, 
began coming in immediately. With 
each issue of the St. Louis Lutheran, 
a running summation of the donations 
at that date was given. 

Children in Illinois heard of the 
Bible stand plans over Station KFUO 
and mailed their contributions to the 
Lutheran Publicity Organization. 

Teachers and Sunday school super- 
intendents frequently added notes of 
commendation for the project to the 
contributions. 

The donations from the children, in 
all, totaled $1,933.74, sufficient to pay 
for construction and erection of the 
Bible stand and for its maintenance 
for some time. 


In the meanwhile, however, Mr. 
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THE BIBLE READING STAND IN ST.LOUIS 


Heitner and Mr. Meyer were busy 
obtaining from the city the needed 
permission to place the stand on the 
small city-owned park. 

Twice this permission was refused 
by the Park Commissioner. It was 
with the assistance of Mr. Carpenter 
that the permission was granted. 

Placed at the edge of the park, a 
triangular area at a street intersection, 
the stand borders on the sidewalk, and 
the Bible, enclosed in glass, may be 
easily read by the passer-by. 

Rev. Doerffler, who is editor of the 
devotional booklets Portals of Prayer, 
has arranged a selection of Bible 
passages. 

Each day the Bible will be opened 
to the designated marked passage by 
a Lutheran layman who works near 
the location of the stand and who ac- 
cepts the daily assignment for a period 
of a month. The Bible was a gift of 
Concordia Publishing House. 

The Lutheran children and the Lu- 
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theran Publicity Organization, on the 
day set for dedication of the stand, 
received numerous messages of con- 
gratulations — from J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation; Forrest Smith, Governor 
of Missouri; Senator Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, Jr.; Walter H. Toberman, Sec- 
retary of State, Missouri; and State 
Representative Donald L. Carpenter. 


Dr. Louis J. Sieck, President of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, a speaker 
at the dedication service, pointed out 
that “past here each morning, noon, 
and evening, many will run in the 
mad hustle and bustle that is our 
modern life. But we hope that many 
of those who run may also pause to 
read and thus find the hope they need 
to face a new day afresh, and the for- 
giveness they need at eventide to sleep 
peacefully through the night. That 
those may read who run and thus find 
new strength for their lives, we dedi- 
cate this Bible Stand.” 


TAKE TIME 


Take time to work —it is the price of success. 

Take time to think—it is the source of power. 

Take time to play —it is the secret of perpetual youth. 

Take time to read —it is the foundation of wisdom. 

Take time to worship —it is the highway to reverence. 

Take time to be friendly —it is the road to happiness. 

Take time to dream —it is hitching our wagon to a star. 

Take time to love and be loved —it is the privilege of the gods. 


Selected 


Cuurcu Open Every Day. — The following note was found on the altar 
of a Lutheran church which was always left open during the week: 


To all in this church, 


I’m not the most religious or the wealthiest of persons, but I found your 
church open to a stranger in need of sanctuary. May your doors all ways 
be open and never locked because there may be a time when someone else 
will need help and I pray they will be as fortunate as I to find an open 
door. I was able to come into God’s house and find the peace of mind I so 
badly need. Thank you again.—From someone you unknowingly helped. 


Ethics for Teachers * 
A Condensed Statement of the Code of the National Education Association 


The teacher should be courteous, 
just, and professional in all relation- 
ships. 

Desirable ethical standards require 
cordial relations between teacher and 
pupil, home and school. 

The conduct of the teacher should 
conform to the accepted patterns of 
behavior of the most wholesome 
members of the community. 

The teacher should strive to im- 
prove educational practice thru study, 
travel, and experimentation. 

Unfavorable criticism of associates 
should be avoided except when made 
to proper officials. 

Testimonials ‘regarding the teacher 
should be truthful and confidential. 

Membership and active participa- 
tion in local, state, and national pro- 
fessional associations are expected. 

The teacher should avoid indorse- 
ment of all educational materials for 
personal gain. 

Great care should be taken by the 
teacher to avoid interference between 
other teachers and pupils. 

Fair salary schedules should be 


sought and when established carefully 
upheld by all professionals. 

No teacher should knowingly un- 
derbid a rival for a position. 

No teacher should accept compen- 
sation for helping another teacher to 
get a position or a promotion. 

Honorable contracts when signed 
should be respected by both parties 
and dissolved only by mutual consent. 

Official business should be trans- 
acted only thru properly designated 
officials. 

The responsibility for reporting all 
matters harmful to the welfare of the 
school rests upon each teacher. 

Professional growth should be stim- 
ulated thru suitable recognition and 
promotion within the ranks. 

Unethical practices should be re- 
ported to local, state, or national com- 
missions on ethics. 

The term “teacher” as used here 
includes all persons directly engaged 
in educational work. 


* Reprinted by permission from The Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association, 
May, 1944. 


THus We RaTIONALIzE. — Remembering the reasons people give for not 


going to church, a Minnesota minister has published the following reasons 
“Why I Do Not Attend the Movies”: 1. The manager of the theater never 
called on me. 2. I did go a few times, but no one spoke to me. The people 
aren't very friendly. 8. Every time I go they ask me for money. 4. Not all 
movie people live up to the high moral standards of the films. 5. I went so 
much as a child, I’ve decided I’ve had all the movies I need. 6. The show 
lasts too long; I can’t sit still for an hour and three quarters. 7. I don’t care 
for some of the people I see and meet at the theater. 8. I don’t always agree 
with what I hear and see at the theater. 9. I don’t think they have very good 
music at the theater. 10. The shows are held in the evenings, and that’s the 


only time I can be at home with my family. — Lutheran Standard, Novem- 
ber 24, 1951. 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Tueo. G. STELzER 


Listening to Music 


MatrHew N. Lunpouist 


I 

In Professor Arnold Schering’s book 
Beethoven in neuer Deutung we find 
the following commentary on the mas- 
ters Pianoforte Sonata in F Minor 
(the Appassionata): “Back of the 
Sonata Appassionata is, so far as I 
can see, one of Shakespeare’s most 
dreadful and most cruel dramas, Mac- 
beth. . . . The poetic outline of the 
first movement is immediately clear, 
as soon as we have recognized the 
spiritual theme as that of Macbeth 
and the secondary theme as that of 
Lady Macbeth. ... Beethoven begins 
his music at the moment when Mac- 
beth dismisses the one he hired to 
kill Banquo, and fills the first twenty- 
four measures with a great many psy- 
chological details. In the first place 
his inner jubilation over the death of 
the enemy (numerous repetitions of 
the trill figure), his inner satisfaction 
over what he has just done (repeti- 
tion of the first measure half a tone 
higher), the surprise (pauses), the 
menacing and the mysterious in all 
that happened (pianissimo ), the sug- 
gestions of the murder in the throb- 
bing eighth notes (measures 10, 12, 
13), whose meaning is thus made 
clearer, finally Macbeth’s outburst 
(measure 18 ff., forte): 


Macbeth: 
There the grown serpent lies; the 
worm, that’s fled, 
Hath nature that in time will venom 
breed, 
No teeth for th’present.” 
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Shall we listen to music in this way? 
Shall we in rhythmic patterns, themes, 
and harmonies see, with the aid of 
imagination, actors and actresses, ges- 
tures and grimaces, and hear quick- 
witted and sarcastic replies? Shall we 
see lakes and forests, mountains and 
plains, streets and market places, and 
hear the howling of the wind, the 
murmur of a brook, the twitter and 
warble of the birds, the crowing of 
barnyard fowls, or the noise of the 
traffic? 

The answer to these questions will 
depend upon the music we listen to. 
There is that something called pro- 
gram music, a product which has very 
old ancestry. From the days of clas- 
sical antiquity there is a story about 
a certain man, Sacadas by name, who 
in 586 B.C. appeared at the Pythic 
Games in Delphi with a piece of 
program music which got him great 
acclamation and reputation. On the 
aulos, an ancient Greek instrument of 
the reed family, and with the accom- 
paniment by a few stringed instru- 
ments, trumpets, and kettledrums, he 
performed a music work in five move- 
ments which depicted Apollo’s strug- 
gle with, and victory over, the serpent 
Python. Like most of the music treas- 
ure of ancient Greece, Sacadas’ work 
is destroyed, and only its reputation 
remains, but battle pieces were very 
popular for a long time, and it is not 
difficult to find a similar sort of work 
for purpose of illustration. 
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One of the early clavichord com- 
posers of Germany was Johann Kuh- 
nau. This original and skillful writer 
(1667—1722) was Bach’s predecessor 
as cantor and organist at St. Thomas 
School in Leipsic. One of Kuhnau’s 
interesting creations was a collection 
of six Biblical Histories, with addi- 
tional explanatory notes, in the form 
of sonatas for clavichord, published 
in 1700. Each one of the six is accom- 
panied by a so-called program de- 
scribing the music and its illustrative 
purpose. Sonata No. I bears the super- 
scription: The Conflict between David 
and Goliath. The composer has given 
a careful and complete account of the 
sonata, partly by quoting the Biblical 
story, partly by inserting detailed 
headings over each one of its eight 
parts. With naive realism he at- 
tempted to reproduce the course of 
the event. In well-marked rhythm 
Goliath comes forward and appears 
before the army of Israel, demonstrat- 
ing his self-conceit and his athletic 
powers in rapid successions of simple 
chords. The great fear and trembling 
of the Israelites at the sight of this 
horrible enemy is presented quite il- 
lusively in repeated figures and chro- 
matic chord successions, and_ their 
prayer to Jehovah, though historically 
and religiously incorrect, is neverthe- 
less effectively expressed in the cho- 
rale melody “Aus tiefer Not schrei’ ich 
zu dir.” The simple habits of the 
shepherd boy David are presented in 
the third part of the sonata. Goliath 
comes clamping along in a style sug- 
gestive of the two relatives Fafner 
and Fasolt in Wagner’s Das Rhein- 
gold, while David appears on the 
scene with a simple theme from the 
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third part. In a curious rapid diatonic 
passage the fatal stone whizzes on, 
and in ponderous chords Goliath “fell 
on his face upon the earth,” while the 
blood flows from the wound, illus- 
trated by a very rapid passage of six- 
teenth notes. Head over heels the 
Philistines leave the field of battle in 
a snubbing fugue, and in the three 
last parts the Israelites celebrate their 
victory in a choral concert and with 
“merry dancing and hopping.” 

The principle of program music is 
quite obvious in this reference. In a 
piece of instrumental music the com- 
poser tries to describe as clearly and 
realistically as possible the progress 
of an event. This may be of whatever 
character, within the bounds of the 
musically possible. Thus it may be 
either an external, physical occurrence 
or an inner, spiritual experience. Dur- 
ing the early days of program music 
the tendency toward more concrete 
emphasis was quite obvious and bat- 
tle pieces occupied the place of honor. 
However, there were things other 
than duels and battles that occupied 
and musical imagination of earlier 
times. Particularly the impressions 
and sounds of nature, such as the 
murmur of the brook, the twitter and 
warble of the birds, the piping of the 
shepherds, the croaking of the frogs, 
the rumble of thunder, and the roar- 
ing of the storm have elicited many 
attempts at reproduction in musical 
notes. The distinguished German or- 
ganist Abbé Vogler (1749-1814) in- 
cluded in his organ repertoire a com- 
position entitled Indian Rice Grind- 
ing. Folk humor was also brought 
into Vogler’s tone paintings, and it 
was said that he imitated the rain so 
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effectively that the old men in church 
put on their hats, and also thunder, 
so that the milk soured in the house 
close by. But this early program mu- 
sic became the object of severe crit- 
icism. It aimed principally at an im- 
itation as true to nature as possible. 
Where purely spiritual values could 
not be disregarded, it dealt with very 
superficial tone symbols — distinctly 
characteristic rhythms, minor in case 
of sadness or distress, and major in 
case of joy or cheerfulness. Thereby 
the music could not be invested with 
something which more obviously re- 
sembled spirit or bore evidence of the 
reaction of a personality to the de- 
scribed occurrence. In general the 
early composers who wrote some pro- 
gram music seem to have done it more 
in passing and more tempted by a 
desire to jest than by a deeper artistic 
impulse. 

Meanwhile there came an epoch in 
music history when the state of things 
became somewhat different. The aes- 
thetic problem, which program music 
creates and of which the early com- 
posers must have been conscious with- 
out giving it serious consideration, 
was solved by Beethoven, when for 
the program symphony, the Pastoral 
(No. 6, F major), composed in 1808, 
he suggested that it be interpreted 
and performed with mehr Ausdruck 
der Empfindung als Malerei (more 
expression of sentiment than paint- 
ing). Manifestly, it is only in this way 
that program music can be something 
more than merely musical punning 
and joking. Beethoven restricted the 
account of the content to short head- 
ings over the separate movements — 
with one exception, that for a short 
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phrase in the second movement he 
designated the flute as nightingale, 
the oboe as quail, and the clarinet as 
cuckoo and tries the effect of their 
ensemble. Indeed, the Pastoral Sym- 
phony may be regarded as a turning 
point in the history and aesthetics of 
program music, for it is certainly to 
this work that the eager cultivation of 
the program symphony during the 
hyper-romantic period reverts. The 
romantic program symphony begins 
with Hector Berlioz’ Symphonie Fan- 
tastique (1830). This work deals with 
a love story, filled with romantic riff- 
raff in the Victor Hugo style — thus 
in the fourth movement the composer 
dreams that he had murdered his be- 
loved and witnesses his own execu- 
tion, and in the finale, that she dances 
among ghosts and witches at his fu- 
neral. Betweentimes the romanticism 
is somewhat more normal, when he 
sees her at a ball or dreams about her 
One summer evening out in nature. 
To this symphonic work the com- 
poser added a detailed commentary, 
prescribing what to listen for. 

It may seem that the agreement be- 
tween Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique 
and Beethoven’s refined and delight- 
ful Pastoral Symphony would be 
something of secondary importance. 
In some ways it is of course unim- 
portant, but that which is common to 
both of these orchestral works is “more 
expression of sentiment than paint- 
ing.” The romantic program music 
abandoned the coarse and sound- 
mimicking idea of earlier times and 
became a forum for psychological 
speculation. The depicted course of 
an event was no longer taken from 
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the external world alone, and so it 
became a basis for the composer's in- 
ner reaction to the experienced. Thus 
the imagination of the composer of 
program music no longer centered 
on such things as the booming of 
cannon and the croaking of frogs; his 
symphonic poems were given titles 
such as The Faust Symphony (Liszt), 
Die Ideale (Liszt), Don Juan and Tod 
und Verklirung (Richard Strauss), 
and even when Strauss writes such an 
illustrative work as The Alpine Sym- 
phony, where such instruments as a 
cowbell, thunder, and wind machines 
were added to complete the picture, 
it is for the most part always “more 
expression of sentiment than painting” 
—for instance the so-called mountain 
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motive, which seeks to represent the 
mightiness of the Alps, towering si- 
lently and majestically in the darkness 
of the night. Nevertheless it is not to 
be denied that in works like Strauss’s 
Symphonia Domestica, in which the 
composer attempts to describe his 
family life, and Paul Dukas’ L’Ap- 
prenti-Sorcier (The Sorcerers Ap- 
prentice), who makes a broom carry 
water but cannot stop the flow, the 
difference in relation to the crudeness 
of earlier times in the selection and 
description of the incident is more in 
degree than in kind, or stated music- 
ally, more in tonal brilliancy and or- 
chestral color than in artistic purpose 
and design. 


(To be continued) 


Music Reviews 


EIGHTY CHORALE PRELUDES 


* A Review Reprinted from The Diapa- 
son of May, 1949. 


EIGHTY CHORALE PRELUDES OF 
GERMAN MASTERS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES. Newly discovered. Compiled by 
Herman Keller. Published by C. F. Peters 
Corporation, New York. 


Here is another of the new releases of 
Peters publications: Spring, 1949, printed in 
U.S.A. It was compiled in Stuttgart twelve 
years ago as a supplement to Edition Peters 
8048 (“Chorale Preludes of Old Masters,” 
edited by Straube) to meet the needs of the 
church service. 


* Although Theo. G. Stelzer reviewed this 
volume in March, 1949, on page 433, we reprint 
this review by Herbert D. Bruening to call 
Keller’s Eighty again to the attention of espe- 
cially in-service organists. Student organists at 
Seward and River Forest are required to play 
from this collection in the course of their organ 
instruction.—In his brief review, Dr. Stelzer 
aptly writes: “Here are eighty chorale preludes 
that you can play and like. .. May we say 
that this is a ‘must’ for The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod organ loft?”—Order from 
Concordia Publishing House. Price, $3.50. 

H.D.B. 


These eighty chorale preludes for all sea- 
sons of the church year, shorter and easier 
than those in the Straube collection, are 
based on sixty-six chorales, thirty-nine of 
which inspired Bach to write some of his 
chorale preludes (J. S. Bach is not repre- 
sented in the new volume.) All of the sixty- 
six chorales, the compiler and editor re- 
marked in 1937, are in use in Germany. 
Sixty-three of these chorales are found in 
The Lutheran Hymnal (Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, 1941), official hymnal 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Con- 
ference of North America; twenty-three of 
the sixty-six chorales can be located in The 
Hymnal, 1940 of the Episcopal Church 
under various titles, in different keys, and 
in other rhythms in some instances. Twenty- 
three of the sixty-six seems to be the number 
of chorales generally known to Protestants 
outside the Lutheran Church. All this is 
said to point up the fact that these eighty 
chorale preludes can well be used in our 
American churches as logical and fitting in- 
troductions to the hymns or tunes whose 
titles the preludes bear. They can also serve 
judiciously as offertories or postludes, as well 
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as preludes preceding a burial service (see 
Numbers 8, 7, 8, 18, 19, 29, 41, 42, 43, 45, 
47, 55, 56, 64, 71—76, and 78). As the 
eighty chorale preludes are to be used 
chiefly as worship music, a number of orna- 
ments given in the originals have been 
omitted. Detailed directions about registra- 
tion, tempi, phrasing, and articulation are 
given in German in the forepart of the 
volume (“Zur Einfuehrung” ). 

Keller selected only compositions which 
he considered meritorious. They are by 
predecessors and contemporaries of Bach — 
Alberti, Armsdorf, J. C. Bach, J. M. Bach, 
Boehm, Buttstedt, Buxtehude, Fischer, Kauf- 
mann, Kindermann, Krebs, Krieger, Pachel- 
bel, Praetorius, Scheidemann, Scheidt, Vet- 
ter, Walther, Weckmann, and Zachau 
(Haendel’s teacher). With these men such 
music was part of a life of prayer and con- 
fession, not merely a form of culture. 

Of the eighty chorale preludes twenty- 
four are for manuals and pedal (three 
staves), thirty-three for manuals only, and 
twenty-three for manuals with or without 
pedal (two staves). Thus even the less 
proficient church organist has a wealth of 
high-grade organ music at his disposal. The 
first stanza of each hymn has been added in 
German to the cantus firmus wherever it 
occurs. 

These chorale preludes are intended by 
the compiler to serve also as examples of 
musical form, liturgical organ playing, and 
settings of chorales. For that purpose he 
supplies invaluable paragraphs in German. 
It is desirable that Edition Peters supply 
a leaflet giving adequate English transla- 
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tions of Keller’s preface and introduction as 
well as of the titles of the preludes and of 
the texts of the hymns stanzas, to insure de- 
votional and faithful interpretations. 


All in all, these chorale preludes for 
church service, organ recital, or study in 
theory of music are a most useful volume, 
clearly and beautifully reprinted in our own 
country, thanks to Edition Peters and Mr. 
Walter Hinrichsen. 

Norte. — Two years after this review ap- 
peared, Edition Peters announced in The 
Diapason that it had acted upon the sug- 
gestion of the reviewer and offered English 
translations gratis to purchasers of Keller’s 
Achtzig Choralvorspiele. The eight-page in- 
sert of complete English translations by 
Anthony Bruno of the Preface and scholarly 
Historical Introduction, Index of Chorales, 
Alphabetical Tables of Contents, Numerical 
Table of Contents, Seasonal Classification, 
and Biographical Notes concerning the 
twenty composers represented is now in- 
corporated in a new volume just off the 
press with the following cover page: 


Peters Edition 
No. 4448 


80 
Chorale Preludes 


German Masters of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries 


Organ 
(Hermann Keller) 


November, 1951 


Facts or INTEREST ro Epucators. — More than 850,000 American farms 
did not have electric service on June 30, 1951. 

Costa Rica has more teachers than soldiers. 

The U.S. private receives $75 a month; the French draftee gets $1.28 
a month; the Iranian, 31 cents a month. 

Average length of life in the United States has increased to 68 years — 


highest in the history of mankind. 


The national universities of Mexico and Peru are observing their four- 


hundredth anniversaries this month. 


The American Federation of Labor “estimates” that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers spends $1 million a day on pro-business propaganda, 


including “teaching aids for schools.” 


The first session of the 82d Congress approved spending equivalent to 
$636 for every man, woman, and child in the country. 


Re We et ee Re eee al eS een ER a et 
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1951 Yearbook.—It is hoped that the 
1951 L. E. A. yearbook, Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision of the Lutheran 
Schools of the Missouri Synod, 1914—1950, 
will provide stimulating topic material for 
local study groups and conferences. Pro- 
gram committees might well consider dis- 
cussions on the various problems as posed 
by Dr. Miller’s dissertation. 


In his conclusion the author states: 

The major problems in the supervision of 
Lutheran education at the congregational 
level are the following: (1) Getting quali- 
fied and active men on boards of education. 
(2) Developing clearly defined rules and 
regulations outlining the responsibilities of 
the pastor, the principal, and the board in 
the program of supervision. (3) More ade- 
quate training in supervision for pastors and 
principals. (4) Finding time for supervision. 
This is a problem for busy pastors of larger 
congregations. (5) Achieving the unique 
objectives of Lutheran education in all edu- 
cational agencies. (6) Seeking to achieve 
maximum effectiveness in the part-time 
agencies of Christian education. (7) En- 
couraging greater participation in the parish 
education program at youth and adult levels. 
(8) Exploring the possibility of joint efforts 
at providing Lutheran elementary schools 
and high schools. 


The Lutheran Education Association 
wishes to publicly thank members of 
Synod’s Board for Parish Education for 
its active co-operation in making the year- 
book possible. The objectives of both groups 
are very well served by the volume which 
was produced. 

Additional copies may be obtained from 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 
at $2.50. 

Vice-President A. E, Christian Reports. — 
A concerted effort is being made by the 
L.E. A. Executive Board in the following 
two directions: 1) to increase the member- 
ship of the L. E. A., and, 2) to get the mem- 
bers in the various geographical areas to 
work more closely with the Executive Board. 


In order to help increase the membership 
we shall try to keep in closer, more personal 
contact with the District representatives. 
There has been little activity in some of 
the Districts during the recent past — others 
have been very active. We hope to re- 
awaken the interest of all the District repre- 
sentatives in order to help especially in in- 
creasing our membership. The representa- 
tives in the various Districts are the ones 
who have the contact with their people, and 
their personal word of encouragement among 
their colleagues and friends to join the 
L. E. A. will mean much more than our 
long-distance impersonal appeal. 


All the District representatives have been 
contacted by personal letter during the last 
two months. In some Districts, where the 
past representative, because of other press- 
ing duties, had to resign, a new representa- 
tive has been, or will be, appointed. We 
hope that through this renewed effort and 
co-operation we will be able to get more of 
our teachers, pastors, and laymen who are 
interested in Christian education to join the 
L. E, A. We will be able to carry on a more 
successful program if the membership is 
strong. 

In order to have members in various 
geographical areas work more closely with 
the Executive Board, efforts will be made 
to invite smaller study groups and local con- 
ferences to prepare topics for publication. 
The assumption is that a monograph de- 
veloped by local units of the L. E. A. will 
stimulate wider active participation in the 
program of the association. 


Membership in L. E. A. continues to grow. 
Ninety-four membership cards were issued 
during the month of October, and 165 re- 
newals and new members were added in 
November. The present total represents a 


thirteen-per-cent increase since January, 
1951. 


Special letters to recent graduates of 
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terminal synodical schools brought the fol- 
lowing results: 


Concordia, River Forest 83% 
Concordia, Seward —....__ 15% 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis _.. 6%% 
St.,John'’s, Winfield 5% 


_ Concordia Seminary, Springfield _ 4% 


1952 Yearbook. —J. Arthur Koss of Trin- 
ity, Sheboygan, Wis., has been invited to 
serve as editor of the 1952 association year- 
book. The subject of the volume is Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Rev. Harry Huxhold, 
member of the Executive Committee, will 
serve as contact man. 
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The three papers in this area presented at 
the 1951 Fort Wayne Convention by Albert 
V. Maurer, J. Arthur Koss, and Mrs. Ralph 
Gersonde will form the nucleus of the year- 
book. 


Prof. Herbert H. Umbach has replaced 
Dr. Oliver Graebner as L. E. A. Executive 
Committee member, representing Valparaiso 
University. We are grateful for the contri- 
butions made by Professor Graebner and are 
sorry the press of other duties has forced 
him to be relieved. Professor Umbach is 
a member of the English Department at 
Valparaiso. 


Heattu Instruction. — An organized and adequate program of direct 
health instruction and of indirect learning experiences should be planned to 
reach all students at all levels in the entire school program. The child should 
be led to think of health as a matter of conduct, not as a subject of instruc- 
tion, for health knowledge is only a guide for healthful living. The instruction 
should be functional with plenty of opportunity provided for practice of 
meaningful activities to the end that each child may develop desirable atti- 
tudes and habits of health and safety. These experiences need to be placed 
at the grade level and in the situation where they can be developed most 
realistically. Many of the same topics will be dealt with at different levels, 
but the emphasis and approach must vary at the different levels according to 
the needs and interests of the children and the varying conditions of the 
local environment. — Educational Press Bulletin, October, 1951. 


Rimes WirHout REASON 


When the English tongue we speak, 
Why is break not rhymed with freak? 
Will you tell me why it’s true 

We say sew but likewise new? 

Beard by no means rhymes with heard; 
Cord is not at all like word; 

Cow is cow but low is low; 

Shoe is never rhymed with foe. 

And since pay goes well with say, 
Why not paid with said, I pray? 

And in short, it seems to me, 

Sounds and letters disagree. 


Delaware School Journal 


Provision FoR MENTAL Heattu Important. — Emotional needs are on 
a par with physical requirements. Teachers should be ready to give special 
consideration to a child who is under emotional stress or strain. Perhaps the 
child needs to make a personal adjustment because of a new baby in the 
home or because of a serious illness or death in the family. Let us remember 
that an overcrowded program or some tests provide the child with undue 
strain. Periods of relaxation should be arranged throughout the day. Finger 
painting can be especially valuable as an aid in releasing tension. — Educa- 


tional Press Bulletin, October, 1951. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


On October 26 Dr. Albert G. Merkens was 
installed as professor in the Department of 
Practical Theology. The service took place 
in the Seminary Chapel. Dr. Arthur C. Repp 
preached the sermon, and President Sieck 
and Dr. J. Theo. Mueller served as liturgists. 
The rite of installation was performed by 
the Rev. T. A. Weinhold, President of the 
Western District. Prof. Walter E. Buszin 
served as organist. The Seminary Chorus 
under the direction of Dr. William B. Heyne 
rendered several anthems. Professor Merk- 
ens has begun his teaching in the area of 
the education courses. 

On the following Monday the Rev. 
Edward Mahnke was inducted as director 
of field work and Mr. William Goerss as in- 
structor in New Testament Greek. Dean 
L. C. Wuerffel preached the sermon, and 
the rite of induction was performed by the 
Rev. George Wittmer, Vice-President of the 
Western District. Rev. Mahnke was formerly 
engaged as city missionary in the city of 
St. Louis. Mr. William Goerss is a graduate 
student of our own Seminary. 

Dr. Arthur C. Piepkorn and his family 
have arrived on the campus. Because of 
an emergency Dr. Piepkorn has begun his 
teaching, taking over the course in Symbolics 
in the first year. 

The new Graduate Hall will be dedicated 
on January 20. The classroom space which 
the new building will make available is 
sorely needed for the expanding student 
body both in the Graduate and Under- 
graduate Departments. During this semester 
the enrollment in the Graduate School has 
reached the figure of 71. Among these are 
several foreign students. The Rev. Kosaku 
Nao has joined our Church in Japan and 
is in this country for a short time. Thomas 
T. Reuther is a graduate of Immanuel Sem- 


inary in Australia. Four returned foreign 
missionaries are also enrolled: Alvaro Carino, 
Armand Graf, Elmer Griesse, and Samuel 
Lang. The Mission School has an enrollment 
of eight, among whom are four women. 
During the current semester the following 
courses are being offered in the Graduate 
School: “Old Testament in the New Testa- 
ment,” “Beginning Hebrew,” “Arabic,” 
“Cursory Reading of the Old Testament,” 
“Gospel of John,” “Epistles of the Church 
Year,” “Advanced Introduction to the New 
Testament,” “Cursory Reading of the New 
Testament,” “American Denominationalism,” 
“Apologetics,” “Doctrine of Atonement,” 
“English Reformation,” “Thesis Writing,” 
“Pastoral Epistles,” “The Church Year,” 
“Psychology of Preaching,” “The Pastor and 
His Work,” “Current Thought in Religious 
Education,” and “General Psychology for 
Pastors.” WALTER R. ROEHRS 


22 6¢ 


CoNCORDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


On November 15, under the auspices of 
the Wyneken Missionary Society, a lecture 
was given for students and faculty by the 
Rev. Alvaro Carino, missionary on furlough 
from the Philippines. The illustrated lecture 
gave a graphic description of the successful 
work of our missionaries in the Philippines. 

Christmas activities predominated in De- 
cember. On December 2 the Seminary 
Chorus for the second year entered a float 
in the parade sponsored by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. The float was 
mounted on a truck. A 15-foot angel, 
covered with gold and silver leaf, sur- 
rounded by clouds, symbolized the angels 
announcing the good tidings on Christmas 
Day. An open Bible, flanked on each side 
by large glittering candles, bore the inscrip- 
tion in large lettering: “Behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy.” 

On December 5 the Christmas party was 
given by the Concordia Seminary Guild. 
The student chorus and band, directed by 
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Prof. Fred L. Precht, presented a program 
appropriate for the occasion in the chapel, 
and a luncheon was served in the fes- 
tively decorated dining hall. December 16 
marked the 6th annual Christmas Candle- 
light Chorale Concert, given afternoon and 
evening to accommodate the crowds, by 
‘Concordia Seminary Chorus and the Lu- 
theran A Cappella Choir, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Precht. An outstanding 
feature this year was the guest narrator, 
the Rev. Elmer Knoernschild from St. Louis, 
announcer for the Lutheran Hour and pro- 
duction manager of KFUO. The church, as 
usual, was beautifully decorated, and a brass 
choir played preceding each program. 

On December 17 the Seminary Chorus 
appeared in a downtown store at a pub- 
licized hour to sing Christmas carols. Later 
in the week, carols were sung at the hos- 
pitals in the city. 


CoNncorRDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


End of Quarter. — At the close of the fall 
quarter some students completed their pro- 
gram of studies and have been placed into 
active service. 

Herbert Arkebauer will begin his work 
among the deaf-mutes at Mill Neck Manor, 
Mill Neck, Long Island. 

Ruth Froemming will teach at St. John’s 
School in Forest Park, III. 

Edmund Hinrichs will serve as organist 
and teacher at St. John’s, Decatur, Ill. 

Arthur Boeshans will do supply teaching 
at Harvester, Mo., to take the place of Nor- 
man Junghans, who has been stricken with 
polio. 

Paul Galik will teach temporarily at 
St. James, Chicago. 

Negotiations are under way at the time 
of this writing to place several others who 
have completed their studies. 

Because of the students who have left the 
institution by completing their work or for 
other reasons, room has been made available 
to admit several students: Eleanor Kress- 
mann and Mary Kluender, who have been 
teaching, will return to continue their 
studies; Gloria Stocker, who has been on the 
waiting list, will enter at this time. 
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Summer School — 1952. — The sessions 
this year will again include a two-week 
workshop period, June 28 to July 3, and 
a five-week session, July 7 to August 8. 
Plans are under way to provide a wide 
variety of courses and workshops which are 
pointed in the direction of serving college 
students for the advancement of their time 
of graduation and serving teachers in the 
field with help and guidance in their efforts 
to improve their work as Christian teachers. 


Professorship Filled. — At a meeting of the 
Electoral College on December 4 the call to 
the vacant professorship of Religion was 
issued to the Rev. Paul A. Mundinger, M. A., 
Glencoe, Ill. Pastor Mundinger has been 
serving as part-time instructor in Biblical 
History and Interpretation at Concordia 
since September. He has also taught var- 
ious courses in the District Bible Institute 
of Northern Illinois. 


Occupation of Fathers of our Present 
Freshman Class.—A survey made at the 
beginning of the current year among enter- 
ing students shows a variety of occupations 
among their fathers, as the following table 
indicates: 


Cleroyiman, e2 . atst ee ee ee 20 
Parmens 2 322 ns, Se ee 16 
 WetrVe) c{s) ea eames ete WES a Ca eee 15 
ROTC M ary ge ee ee Pee 10 
baie) ee bunist pase aes cee Ne Res 9 
I ACEOT Y pea see ek ese ee Sel eee ee 8 
‘(ACCOUNT Any ee eee 7 
Machinists eaeoes eee ee ee See 6 
Glerkeecster t= © ANE bree sree aed 5 
Retired iat 2: 22? ae en ree 5 
Salesman, 2 ae eer ee 4 
District manage = = ee 8 
‘Bankersge ete neers eee ere Ae 2 
Carpenter, =2 eee 
(Oontra ctor cee. snssss er ere een es D) 
DA PeYos aio e210 peeve rh SE 2) 
iPainter-GeCOla Onsen een eee 2 
Sexton hea = = eee ee eee 2 
Barb Grape See eee eer eee 1 
Building: superintendent, = 1 
@hicken™ rancher ae ee 1 
Combinationtman-el, Co. 1 
Gom positon cece i 
@onvalescentss-se es ees 1 
County agricultural commissioner ___. 1 
JOGT tS tee eee OS ee 1 
Wrattsnianeee aes ee ee 1 
UNF PLONE Vs) Ss NAAER POR certs eneenone eee 1 
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Engineer __.------------------------=--- 1 
Executives. 2 ee een 1 
Freight agent —__-------»-.-----——-------------~ 1 
Glazier t 285 ee ee eee 1 
Grain elevator owner =.= —— 1 
Hatchery manager ---------—------------------------ 1 
Tnsulator 6 eee 1 
Installaion cot) heat. = il 
Mechanic). = eee 1 
Motel: owner ee 1 
Office manager -—-----------------------—---------- 1 
Pharmacist. <= 3s ee ee il 
Professor 2 ee ee 1 
Publiceservice: .. se ee iL 
Radiomsenviceniat esses eres 1 
Railroadecari ayy oo ee eee 1 
Sales manager ———__________—_ 1 
Steam fitter 2.0 ee ee 1 
SPannsyinit eee eee 1 
Trainmaster. 22 ee 1 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Founders Day Observed.— Three mem- 
bers of the faculty were honored in con- 
nection with the Founders Day activities of 
the school November 16—19 for their serv- 
ice to the Church. While the school was 
celebrating its 57th anniversary, Professors 
Walter Hellwege and Theo. G. Stelzer were 
observing their twenty-fifth year as teachers 
at the school, and Alfred O. Fuerbringer, 
its president, noted his tenth year as presi- 
dent and his completion of twenty-five years 
in the ministry. 

A student reception for the three men in 
the Alumni Memorial Gymnasium on Friday 
evening, November 16, opened the festiv- 
ities. Messages by representatives of the 
student body were followed by a brief his- 
torical sketch of the work of the three men 
as told by Prof. Henry A. Koenig. 

Dr. L. G. Bickel also presented a gift note 
to each of the three jubilarians which stated 
that artist Rheinhold Marxhausen had been 
commissioned to paint a picture on any sub- 
ject of the honoree’s choice. The program 
closed with two numbers by the college 
quartet, “If Thou But Suffer God to Guide 
Thee” and “Now Thank We All Our God.” 

The educational conference the following 
afternoon, Saturday, on the theme: “The 
Training of Professional Personnel of the 
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Church for Our Time” was the next major 
event of the observance. 

Dean Lawrence G. Bickel opened the 
conference by expressing the opinion that 
the professional training of the pastors, 
teachers, professors, and officials of Synod 
must be set in a broader frame of reference 
than it has in the past. He said: “It is es- 
sential that such training be responsive to 
the social, economic, and political trends of 
the times. The Reformation with its cham- 
pioning of the freedom of the spirit of man 
can serve as an inspirational model which 
this conference should follow in studying the 
educational program for its leaders of the 
future.” 

The conference got under way with the 
presentation of the opportunities which the 
Lutheran Church has today by Dr. Carl S. 
Mundinger, president of St. John’s College 
of Winfield, Kans. Dr. Mundinger empha- 
sized the change of the Church from a 
closed social group in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the broad representative American 
Church with a world-wide mission that it 
is today. He concluded: “When the Lu- 
theran Church goes in for something, it goes 
into it aggressively and with both feet. I be- 
lieve we will do the same thing in the field 
of higher education.” 

Dr. W. H. Wente, also of St. John’s Col- 
lege, took the speaker’s stand to trace the 
changes and adaptations the Lutheran 
Church has made in its training program 
for the professional workers of the Church. 
The changes have brought its plan closer to 
the American pattern of education. 

Two of the major problems facing the 
Church today, according to Dr. Wente, are: 


1. The Church must take more seriously 
its problem of getting more adequately 
trained teachers in its schools of higher 
learning. 

2. The Church must determine the prop- 
er balance between expenditures of 
money for physical plant requirements 
and the expenditures necessary to sup- 
ply the intellectual, social, and spirit- 
ual values which constitute the essence 
of an adequate professional program. 


The conference was brought to a close by 
Dean Bickel, who urged flexibility in our 
program because of the rapidly changing 
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conditions of our time. “The past is still 
too much with us,’ he commented, and 
added: “We must streamline our profes- 
sional program so that it looks more like 
the current models in other professions. We 
dare not freeze our program and as a result 
fail to meet the changing needs of our 
Church and society.” 

Prominent among those who participated 
in the discussion following each of the 
papers was Prof. Martin Neeb, Executive 
Secretary of the Board for Higher Educa- 
tion. He reviewed some of the actions the 
Board had taken in the last years in an effort 
to meet the expanding needs of the Church 
for pastors and teachers and also outlined 
some plans which are in process now to re- 
move the inadequacies in the higher educa- 
tion of the Church. A scholarship fund to 
encourage qualified men to continue their 
graduate study and research and the plan 
for giving senior college training to min- 
isterial students were the two major projects 
Professor Neeb mentioned. 

Saturday evening, members of the Con- 
cordia Guild prepared and served a dinner 
in honor of Professors Fuerbringer, Hell- 
wege, and Stelzer. Dr. Mundinger spoke on 
the “Conquest for Christ” effort of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. Messages 
of congratulation were expressed by Prof. 
Martin Neeb; Prof. Wilfred Kruse of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, IIl.; 
Prof. Arthur Ahlschwede of Concordia Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minn.; and Paul Aufdemberge 
of Madison, Nebr., who is president of the 
Concordia Alumni Association. Letters and 
telegrams extending best wishes to the 
guests of honor were also presented. 

A special service in St. John’s Lutheran 
Church in Seward on Sunday morning in 
which Professor Kruse preached on the 
theme: “In all things give thanks to God,” 
completed the activities giving recognition 
to the professors. 

The Founders Day celebration was not 
over, however, until Monday morning, No- 
vember 19. An Honors Convocation in 
which the honor students for the second 
semester of the 1950—51 term were named 
was the final event. Walter F. Wolbrecht, 
president of St. Paul’s College, Concordia, 
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Mo., gave the address on the topic: “Moti- 
vation for Scholarship.” 


Athletics at Concordia. — While sports 
news is not ordinarily noted in this column, 
it seems appropriate that we mention Herb. 
Meyer’s completion of his tenth season as 
coach of the football squad. 

In commenting on the athletic program, 
Dr. M. G. Neale, professor of education at 
the University of Minnesota, who completed 
a survey of the institution last spring, said 
in his official report: “The program of inter- 
collegiate athletics is operated in line with 
the highest standards.” 

The team this season was outstanding. It 
captured the trophy of its conference, the 
Central Church College Conference. Choices 
for top players as polled by the Lincoln and 
Omaha press indicate that five Concordians 
have made the all-conference team and 
seven others have received honorable men- 
tion. GLENN C, EINSPAHR 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INp. 


Concordia College annual homecoming 
week end was opened Friday night, Novem- 
ber 9, with a bonfire on the athletic field. 
Students and alumni also selected Miss 
Virginia Trinklein (Frankenmuth, Mich.) 
as Homecoming Queen. The week end in- 
cluded an alumni banquet and the College- 
Alumni basketball game, which the college 
five won 48—42. 

The new college lounge, a special project 
of the newly formed Concordia Students’ 
Association, is nearing completion. The 
knotty-pine walls and the acoustic ceiling 
tile have been installed. Failure of the floor 
tiling to arrive has been the delaying factor 
in the completion of the lounge. The lounge 
will be opened for student use sometime in 
January. 

The choirs of Concordia College and 
Concordia High School presented a Christ- 
mas vespers at the College Chapel, Decem- 
ber 9. The vespers included carols and 
music from many lands dating from the 
16th century to the present day. The most 
outstanding work was the advent cantata 
Rejoice, Beloved Christians, by Dietrich 
Buxtehude. This was rendered by the Col- 
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lege Choir and an instrumental ensemble 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert Nuech- 
terlein, head of the College Music Depart- 
ment. Mr. Reinhold Werling directed the 
High School Choir. 

An interesting and educational series of 
convocations has been arranged for the Col- 
lege by Prof. Elmer Foelber. Among the 
attractions currently booked are: Wm. E. 
Skaddon, outstanding humorist; Dr. O. H. 
Schmidt, Executive Secretary, Board of For- 
eign Missions; Missionary G. R. Stelter from 
India; Mr. H. Pierson, authority on Com- 
munism; Mr. Carl Mose, sculptor; Mildred 
I. Reid, American author; and Betty Road- 
man, dramatic artist. 

Negotiations are also under way for a re- 
turn engagement of the Indiana University 
Symphony Orchestra and for an appearance 
of the Robert Shaw Choral Group. 

The Martha Society of Concordia College 
held its annual sauerkraut supper at the 
College Dining Hall on December 21. Pro- 
ceeds went to complete the furnishings in 
the girls’ dormitory and for other current 
projects of the society. 

On January 18 the Martha Society will 
sponsor the Concordia Student Talent Show. 

The school recessed December 20 for the 
Christmas holidays and resumed classes on 
January 3. 

CoNcoORDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WISs. 


President Leroy C. Rincker has announced 
the appointment of Mr. Earl Lemke of Lake 
Forest (Ill.) College as Concordia’s new 
business manager. Mr. Lemke, a native of 
Kankakee, Ill., served in the Armed Forces 
for two and one-half years and is a graduate 
of Valparaiso University. He has had several 
years’ experience as business manager and 
comes highly recommended by leaders of 
the Lutheran Church and his former busi- 
ness associates. Mr. Lemke is thirty-six years 
old and is married. 

In announcing the appointment of Mr. 
Lemke, President Rincker stated: “Besides 
supervising changes incidental to Synod’s 
newly adopted system of cost accounting, 
the new business manager will be in charge 
of the student work program, the main- 
tenance and repairs department on and off 
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campus, and making purchases for the hos- 
pital and commissary department. One of 
his first tasks will be to make application 
for Social Security for all lay employees at 
the school.” 

On November 11 Assistant Professor Al- 
bert W. Bahr and Mr. David Krampitz were 
ordained as ministers. The ordination was 
performed at St. Martini Lutheran Church 
in Milwaukee by Rev. Arthur Oswald, pas- 
tor of the church and chairman of Con- 
cordia’s Board of Control. Professor Bahr 
has been at Concordia since 1950. He has 
studied at the Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and is at present doing 
work at Marquette University for a Master 
of Arts degree in history. Mr. Krampitz is 
doing graduate work in education at Amer- 
ican International College in Springfield, 
Mass. 

Under the direction of Mr. Harold E. 
Albers, the college chorus presented pro- 
grams of Advent and Christmas music in 
three Milwaukee churches (Holy Ghost, Lu- 
ther Memorial, St. Stephen’s) on Decem- 
ber 9, 12, and 16, and at the college Christ- 
mas party on December 18. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


The annual fall concert of the musical 
organizations of Concordia Collegiate Insti- 
tute at Bronxville, N. Y., was presented be- 
fore an audience of more than 600 persons 
on Sunday afternoon, November 18, 1951, 
at 4:00 P. M., in Schoenfeld Memorial Gym- 
nasium. 

The Concordia Orchestra presented “The 
Golden Scepter,” by Schlepegrell, and the 
Concordia Band, “The Street King,” by 
Ribble, and “Military Escort,” by Bennett. 
The Chorus gave splendid renditions of 
“A Seasonal Thanksgiving,” by Thiman, 
“Blessed Art Thou,” by V. D. Thompson, 
and “The Musical Trust,” by Hadley. Piano 
solos were played by Students Roy Cornely 
and William Meyer and a violin solo by 
Student Daniel Reuning. The Concordia 
Quartet sang three selections. The concert 
was concluded with “Prayer of Thanksgiv- 
ing” by the ensemble; the audience joined 
in singing the third stanza. 
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After the concert a reception was held by 
members of the faculty in the new Walter 
A. Maier Library. After the reception, stu- 
dents conducted tours of the Library and 
the new Brunn Science Hall. 

The Dramatic Society is now busily re- 
_hearsing for the seventeenth annual presen- 

tation of the Christmas play “Send Out Thy 
Light,” which will be given on the three 
evenings of December 14, 15, and 16. The 
presentation of this play, which was written 
by Professor Emil Luecke and which por- 
trays in eight dramatic scenes the history 
and significance of our Savior’s birthday, has 
become a tradition at Concordia. The at- 
tendance at these presentations has increased 
each year as more and more friends of Con- 
cordia have joined us in preparing for the 
proper appreciation of Christmas. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


The college freshman English class has 
launched a new school paper to take the 
place of the former Concordia Enterprise, 
for thirteen years Concordia’s high school 
publication. The new monthly calls itself 
The Record. 

The Concordia Choristers, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. E. Hiller, participated in the 
Lutheran Hour broadcast which emanated 
from the Municipal Auditorium in San 
Antonio on November 15. The broadcast 
was sponsored by the several L. L. L. units 
of the San Antonio area. 

With the consent of Synod’s Board of 
Directors, the Texas District erected, and 
recently dedicated, a District office building 
on Concordia’s campus. The structure cost 
$27,000 and provides office accommodations 
for the District’s Executive Secretaries of 
Missions, of Parish Education, and of Stew- 
ardship. 

In spite of the several new buildings that 
have been erected on the school’s campus, 
the student housing problems continue. 
Double-decker beds must still be pressed 
into service, and meals must be served in 
shifts. A new refectory is a crying need. 

Students and faculty alike are pleased 
with the guidance and counseling program 
set up by the two internes from the Univer- 
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sity of Texas and the contributions they are 
making to the solution of certain academic 
and social problems. 

A line from the Concordia Informer, the 
college association quarterly: “Never in its 
history has the College Association served 
Concordia as valiantly as it did during the 
past year. With College Association funds 
several hundred yards of carpet grass were 
purchased, a sprinkling system was installed 
on the northwest corner of the campus, 
a new truck was acquired, the chapel and 
classroom buildings were beautified with 
shrubs, maintenance equipment was re- 
paired, and a student employment program 
was carried on.” 


ARMY CHAPLAIN RELEASED 
TO ACCEPT PROFESSORSHIP 


The United States Army has released 
Colonel (Chaplain) Arthur Carl Piepkorn, 
who had asked to be relieved of Army duty 
to accept the post of professor of dogmatics 
at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 

Chaplain Piepkorn’s resignation became 
effective November 15 and rounded out, to 
the day, eleven years of active duty with the 
United States Army. Commissioned in 1936 
as First Lieutenant, Piepkorn served until 
1940 in the Chaplain Reserve. 

Significant of his meteoric climb in Army 
ranks was Piepkorn’s appointment in 1948 
as Commandant at the Chaplain School at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. Prior to 
1948, Colonel Piepkorn, who is known for 
his astute scholarship as well as his spiritual 
leadership, served at various Army chaplain 
posts both here and abroad. 

The youngest man ever to receive the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree in Semitic lan- 
guages from the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Piepkorn accompanied an archaeological ex- 
pedition to Iraq in 1932 and was named 
an Annual Fellow at the American School of 
Oriental Research in Baghdad, Iraq. 

Prior to his Army career, the Rev. Mr. 
Piepkorn was resident pastor of Faith Lu- 
theran Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Other 
civilian parishes he served include Hope 
Lutheran Church (assistant), St. Louis; 
Grace Lutheran Church, Chisholm, Minn.; 
and Church of the Ascension, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES MEETS 


Detroit played host to the 3lst annual 
meeting of the National Council for the 
Social Studies from November 22 to 24, 
1951. A well-planned and executed pro- 
gram was supplemented by extensive ex- 
hibits of social studies books and materials. 
Since many sessions consisted in sectional 
meetings, the following report can highlight 
only those portions of the program which 
the undersigned was able to attend. 

After an informal reception at the new 
Detroit Historical Museum the meeting 
opened with talks by Drs. T. V. Smith and 
Ernest O. Melby on the topics “Ideas That 
have Made America” and “American Schools 
Must Deal with Ideas.” 

Six of Friday’s section meetings dealt with 
content areas and their utilization in the 
school program, the other six with various 
school and college grade levels. “Curriculum 
Problems — Primary, Grades” began with a 
presentation by Dr. John U. Michaelis, 
author of Social Studies for Children in a 
Democracy. While illustrations centered 
chiefly around the primary grades, both the 
talk and the ensuing discussion were of a 
general nature, having implications for 
teachers of other levels as well. Michaelis 
emphasized the need for a genuine concern 
for others on the part of both teachers and 
pupils if our program of social education 
is to succeed. In addition, there must be 
provision for doing, for observing, and for 
learning about through materials. In each 
case the end objective should be the de- 
velopment of concern for others, of co- 
operation, of democratic attitudes. (With 
the proper Christian basis, what better ob- 
jectives could Christian teachers seek to 
meet?) Michaelis concluded the discussion 
with a plea to “make haste slowly” in the 
changeover from traditional to newer 
methods in the social studies. 

“Junior High Grades: Evaluation” con- 
sisted of a panel of teachers, supervisors, 
and college professors. The speakers em- 
phasized that evaluation is not something 
done by teachers to children, but that real- 
istic evaluation must reflect educational ob- 
jectives, that it is continuous, that it involves 
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pupils as well as teachers, that it should be 
more concerned with attitudes than with the 
mere attainment of subject matter standards. 

By far the most popular of the Friday’s 
six luncheon meetings was the one at which 
Dr. Lee M. Thurston spoke on “Developing 
Moral and Spiritual Values Through Social 
Studies Teaching.” Dr. Thurston, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Michigan, is a member of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the N. E. A., which 
prepared the volume entitled “Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. Dr. 
Thurston’s talk centered about the high 
points of this book. The speaker pointed 
out that it is the responsibility of the schools, 
both public and non-public, to create higher 
moral and spiritual values in our country 
today. However, notably the home and the 
church, as well as business and industry and 
the community as a whole, must be part- 
ners in carrying out this responsibility. The 
speaker emphasized that moral and spiritual 
values cannot be taught directly, but that 
they emerge gradually from a properly di- 
rected total educative program. Dr. Thurs- 
ton referred to portions of the book which 
deal with values and sanctions in American 
life (chapters 2 and 3), pointing out that 
among the more important circumstances 
which affect moral values are the follow- 
ing: (1) scarring of moral life by the recent 
war, (2) detachment of the individual from 
institutions of national life, (3) the great 
volume of leisure time, (4) alteration of 
home life, and (5) the current world situa- 
tion. Perhaps more idealistically than real- 
istically, the speaker stated that it is unlaw- 
ful in public schools to teach against religion 
or even to suggest that religion is outmoded 
by intimating that it is unscientific. While 
they cannot teach religion per se, the public 
schools have an obligation to teach about 
religion. Dr. Thurston further stated: “I 
utterly repudiate the idea that the public 
schools are godless. This is utterly repugnant 
to the truth. We place character training 
in the forefront.” It does not seem proper 
to make character training synonymous with 
godliness, as Dr. Thurston apparently does 
here. The charge that the public schools are 
godless has never implied that they do not 
attempt to train character. It rather implies 
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that they cannot and do not base their char- 
acter training unequivocally upon the foun- 
dation of God’s Word. 

Saturday’s general session included a pres- 
entation of the yearbook: Education for 
Democratic Citizenship. While the field is 
replete with materials on citizenship, we 
must nevertheless constantly revise and re- 
think our concept of citizenship in the light 
of present-day conditions, since emphases 
are constantly changing. This publication 
will (1) redefine citizenship in the light of 
current conditions, (2) examine citizenship 
as a part of the curriculum, and (8) discuss 
at length the action aspect of citizenship. 

“The Student Council and Citizenship 
Education,” one of Saturday’s section meet- 
ings, pointed out that on all levels the stu- 
dent council is a “laboratory” for citizenship 
education — an important part of the curric- 
ulum, that it takes the total staff to make it 
successful, and that the real values depend 
upon what the school wishes to teach by 
means of it. 

The final session was concerned with 
“What’s New in Audio-Visual Materials for 
the Social Studies.” In presenting a new 
filmstrip entitled “Bulletin Boards at Work,” 
Dr. Arthur Stenius emphasized the versa- 
tility and value of this educational medium. 
Dr. Clarence Odell discusssed trends in the 
use of maps, globes, and charts. The ses- 
sion closed with the premiére showing of 
“Bargaining Collectively,” a documentary 
film of the N. C. S. S. Motion Picture Project. 

If one were to complain about anything 
concerning this meeting, it would be that 
too much valuable material was presented 
in too short a time. Certainly the Lutheran 
educator has nothing to lose and much to 
gain through attendance at such meetings 
as this. Pau T. LuEBKE 


DO YOU KNOW? 


New Schools Dedicated. —On October 7, 
1951, Our Savior Church, Rego, Park, N. Y., 
dedicated its new school building. It com- 
prises four classrooms with spacious halls 
and an auditorium with a seating capacity 
of 450. The building, constructed along 
modernistic designs, is of the single-story 
type. The cost of land, building, and equip- 
ment is $160,000. Our Savior School is one 
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of six Lutheran schools on Long Island. It 
was established seven years ago with an en- 
rollment of 19 pupils in three grades. Its 
present enrollment is 140 pupils in eight 
grades. The school has a faculty of four 
teachers: Herman F. Miller, principal; Rod- 
ney T. Schabel, Dorothy Recksiek, and Carol 
von Hoffmann. 

The new $90,000 St. Paul’s Lutheran 
school at Jackson, Mo., was dedicated on 
October 21, 1951. This school is of early 
colonial design and contains four classrooms 
and office and first-aid room. A 13-foot-deep 
basement provides facilities for recreational 
activities, use of visual aids, and lunchroom. 
All rooms have tile flooring, fluorescent light- 
ing, and automatically controlled ventilation. 

Likewise on October 21, 1951, Trinity 
Lutheran Church at Hoffman, IIl., dedicated 
its new school building. This building, also 
of modern design, has three classrooms, 
library, principal’s office, modern kitchen, 
and an auditorium seating about 300. The 
total cost of the building and equipment is 
$64,000. Members and friends of the con- 
gregation had donated considerable labor 
and material. 

Famous German Publishing Firm Cele- 
brates Sesquicentennial. — The publishing 
firm of Herder at Freiburg, known far be- 
yond the borders of Germany for its lists of 
scientific and religious books, celebrated its 
150th anniversary on October 13. The firm 
is rapidly building up its output, which was 
greatly reduced under the Nazi regime, and 
has reconstructed the building destroyed 
during World War II. 

Interesting Statistics. — Attendance at 
major league baseball dropped 7 per cent 
in 1951 over the year before. Paid admis- 
sions totaled 16,213,600. 

Seventy-two million Americans, nearly 
half the population, traveled during their 
vacations last year. Nearly thirty-three mil- 
lion of them visited National Park System 
areas. 

The Department of the Army has stored 
several millions of medals, tying up some 
776,000 pounds of metals, copper, and zinc. 

Quota met.— A few months ago the 
Metropolitan Opera of New York asked all 
music lovers to help raise $750,000 for the 
year 1951-52. Last week the Metropolitan 
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announced the quota has been filled. Among 
the donors: a fifth-grade class at Fort Smith, 
Ark., which sent a jug of coins. 

Teacher Protection. — A new law in 
Illinois protects teachers against physical 
assault by angry parents. A person con- 
victed of assaulting a schoolteacher on or 
adjacent to the school grounds can be fined 
from $100 to a maximum of $1,000, and 
sentenced to as long as a year in jail, 
penalties more severe than those for or- 
dinary assault. 

Children in Jail. — Despite a law prohibit- 
ing the practice, some Virginia communities 
jail children under 14. The National Proba- 
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tion and Parole Association reports that in 
a sample four months’ period some 750 boys 
and girls spent from 30 to 90 days in jail. 


Encouraging. — The efforts toward better 
race relationship in our country seem to bear 
fruit if we may interpret two recent incidents 
on American college campuses. One of the 
first Negro students to be admitted to the 
medical division of the Medical College of 
Virginia was elected president of his class 
in the school-of physical therapy. At Cham- 
paign, Ill., a Negro girl was chosen Home- 
coming Queen, the highest social honor the 
students of a predominantly white and 
highly prejudiced university could bestow. 


REPORT ON TEACHER SURVEY OF 1951 


A Comparison of Numbers and Types of Teachers in Service Between 
September, 1949, and September, 1950 


Men 


Total men teachers, North America —-- 
Installed™menteachersq= = eee 


Students of teachers’ colleges 
Other Lutheran colleges 
Pastors teaching 


Women 
Total women teachers, North America 
Graduates of teachers’ colleges 


Students of teachers colleges == =e ae 


Other Lutheran colleges 
Other regular women teachers 
Women emergency teachers 
Total married women 


Menvemergency, teachers j= = —=eeenree 
Total men teachers, including South America 


September September 
1949 1950 Gain Loss 

ic FNS Re si) 1,602 lie 
ee tanto OL 1,322 1,393 71 
LB Sia a ee eae 50 67 ily 
BPs od IG See 57 56 1 
ee eT 58 49 9 
AA, Lee Be, 88 87 1 

eee eeer eae 1,644 1,718 74 
see eee 1,269 1,368 99 
2 ee 142 174 32 
Sale A Ser a 145 232 87 
ah be SO 147 207 60 
RscR hee cme, 871 446 15 
a Wiese <r 464 309 55 
ia Be, pe Ses Lae 451 625 174* 


* Including women who intended to be married in 1951 or were married during the 


school year. 


Total women teachers, including South America 


Total teachers, including South America 


1,833 1,443 110 
2,977 8,161 184 


A. C, STELLHORN, 11-16-51 


Note. Like last year, the survey was again 100 per cent complete, and this report is, 


therefore, reliable and authentic. 


InuirEerAcy Ficures. — According to the United States Census Bureau, in 
1947 2.7% of the population 14 years old and over was unable to read and 
write. The total number of illiterates was 2,838,000. The Ceusus Bureau made 
its 1947 estimate on the basis of sampling studies. 

In 1930 the rate was 4.7%; in 1920 it was 6.5%. The question on illiteracy 
was omitted from the 1940 and 1950 nation-wide census surveys. Instead, 
questions were asked concerning the highest school grade completed. 

In 1940 the average American had 8.4 years of schooling. In 1947 the 
Census Bureau estimated that the average amount of schooling was 9 years. 


— NEA Research Division. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: John F. Choitz, Don C. Dinkmeyer, A. Kurt Grams, Hulda Kurt, Victor 
C. Krause, Theo. Kuehnert, Paul T. Luebke, Albert V. Maurer. 


BOOKS 


EDUCATION 


HELPING CHILDREN GROW. By Elizabeth Neterer. Association of Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1200 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D.C., 1951. 82 pages. $1.25. 


This bulletin was edited specifically for use in Education Service Centers in Germany. 

Topics presented and discussed are (1) Present Day Interpretation of Education, 
(2) What Can a Teacher Do to Help Children Grow, (3) How Can a Teacher Provide 
a Good Day for Children, and (4) Selected Materials that Contribute to Child Growth. 
Special mention should be given of “Sample Good Days” for every age group from two 
years through seven years of age. 

Pictures and discussions presented tend to show that children grow in knowledge 
through experiences. It is the aim of this bulletin to help the teacher select materials which 
will promote growth in knowledge through experiences. 

The elementary teacher as well as the nursery teacher will do well to study this bulletin 
carefully and refer to it again and again. Hutpa Kurt 


FOOTBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED. By Jim Moore. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 1951. 96 pages. $1.50 net. 

In very compact fashion, Moore presents the fundamentals of football for the beginner. 
The book would serve as a good manual on fundamentals for those teaching football. It is 
especially well illustrated. 

The book might serve well as a reference for the beginning football player. It also has 
some worth-while information for the teacher conducting touch football with his classes, 
owing to the similarity of the fundamentals. 1D), 1D 


THE CHILD IN THE RURAL ENVIRONMENT. By Fannie Wyche Dunn. 1951 Year- 
book. Washington, D. C.: Department of Rural Education, N. E. A., 1951. 253 pages. 
$2.00, paper-bound, $3.00 clothbound. 

A consideration of this yearbook is hardly possible without a look at the author, Fannie 
Wyche Dunn. Her family background and childhood experiences in a rural setting were 
most significant in their effect on her character, personality, and viewpoint. She worked 
many years as teacher with rural children, with student teachers, and with teachers in 
service. 

The yearbook contains much information for teachers who either plan to teach in a 
rural school or find themselves in a rural situation without specific preparation for this 
type of work. Each one of the three main parts of the book deals with the child’s develop- 
ment and with the school education in the light of rural environment. Problems of the one- 
teacher school are given a very practical treatment throughout the third part of the book. 

In view of the fact that one third of the schools in our Synod are of the one-teacher 
type and that another third consists of small schools, this book could prove helpful to 


many teachers and pastors. A. V. M. 
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ACTION FOR CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT. 1951 Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E. A. 248 pages. $3.50. 


Opinions on books differ widely. Some readers prefer a book written by one author 
while others are more favorably impressed by a book produced co-operatively by several 
writers. Obviously much depends upon the subject discussed or the purpose of the book. 

The present volume, Action for Curriculum Improvement, seems to be strengthened be- 
cause of its many contributors. It reflects the experiences of many educators who have 
pioneered in efforts to improve the schools. Action reports rather than theoretical systems 
of thought on curriculum have helped to make this book realistic and useful. 

Should the school program be changed? Why and how should this be done? How can 
a school program be evaluated? The authors have indicated how present conditions make 
necessary an adjustment in school programs, how this may be achieved, and how a school 
program may be evaluated. In addition, there is given to the reader a view of some im- 
proved educational practices which could serve as goals of achievement. 

Any elementary school faculty could spend a profitable year in group study and dis- 
cussion of this yearbook as at least a part of their program of professional growth and in- 
service development. A. Vee 


INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP IN SMALL SCHOOLS. By a Committee of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA. Washington 6, D.C. 
88 pages. $1.25. 

Those working in small schools will welcome this: interesting pamphlet, which was 
produced by an ASCD committee headed by Kate V. Wofford of the University of Florida. 

The volume is a cross between the recent “Have You Tried This?” columns of Lutheran 
Education and Paul Mort’s Modern Educational Practices. Ninety-five reporters, repre- 
senting every section of the country, have submitted samples of good practices of leader- 
ship in small schools. 

According to the 1945—46 Biennial Survey of the U.S. Office of Education, there were 
108,344 schools of one, two, or three teachers. The authors point out the unique leader- 
ship advantages of these small schools and present an array of examples of actual practice 
to show how these advantages operate. 

Wofford states: “How to get instruction and administration in closer harmony is one 
of the unknowns in education. However, the answers are being found in small schools.” 
The description of instructor-administrator practices as found in this booklet indicate the 
truth in her statement. 

Study groups and local conferences would find Instructional Leadership in Small Schools 
a source of stimulating ideas. VeGak: 


EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL CRISIS. By Charles S. Johnson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951. IX and 118 pages. $1.75. 

This is a stimulating little book. Whether you will want to buy it depends on your 
interest. 

The author approaches his subject from the point of view of the sociologist. His pur- 
pose, he says, is to try “to provide some measure of cultural perspective for formal edu- 
cation in America, by drawing upon the resources primarily of the social sciences, psy- 
chology, and psychiatry in analyzing social changes, and in particular those changes which 
are associated with the cultural crisis affecting the modern world.” He draws upon the 
social changes affecting the American family. He points out, for instance, that the family 
is going through a period of reorientation, transferring many of its functions (such as 
economic, educational, recreational, protective, and religious) to other institutions. At 
present the most important remaining functions of the family are “reproduction, the satis- 


faction of the intimate affectional response needs, and socialization and personality 
patterning.” 
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The author also brings in the unsolved problems involved in the education of an 
American cultural minority, the American Indian; the problem involved in the democratic 
re-education of Japan; the disorientation of educational method in terms of personality 
organizations as illustrated in the Southern rural Negro child. 


In addition Mr. Johnson presents the new concept of “education for understanding” 
as a cultural device for accelerating the process of democratic education in America — 
_ education for speeding world unity — and the relation of the conflicting cultural elements 

to the process of transmitting the democratic heritage in the schools. 


I cannot agree with the statement “moral teaching, to be effective in our kind of world, 
must be related to the latest that science can tell us about how people behave. In such 
a framework, character education would be more a matter of understanding oneself and 
others than of learning a set of rules which have lost the old supernatural sanctions.” Here 
he holds a number of wrong conceptions which are so detrimental to seeing the Christian 
religion in the right light. Joun F. Cuorrz 


TEACHING SECONDARY ENGLISH. By John J. DeBoer, Walter V. Kaulfer, and Helen 
Rand Miller. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. XIV and 427 pages. 
$4.00. 


This book analyzes teaching practices in English in such a way as to challenge the 
reader’s teaching habits. Perhaps basic to this probing procedure is the conception that 
English teachers are primarily teaching students, not English. Goals or desired outcomes 
for living, with subsequent modifications in behavior, are considered far more important 
than literary facts and grammatical nomenclature. Varied approaches and student-teacher 
planning replace the formal recitation period and the “cover-the-textbook curriculum.” 
The core of the material is a restatement of much recent thinking in education, with 
special emphasis on the teaching of English. In brief, there is considerable agreement 
with such writers as William S. Gray, Dora V. Smith, and Harl R. Douglass and with 
the approach to education found in Education for All American Youth. 


The chapter topics cover the field in such a way that subject-matter specialists and 
core-program advocates will find much that is of interest to them. Bibliographies appended 
to each chapter are stimulating in that they represent recent materials by recognized 
authorities in the field. In the final analysis it would be difficult to read this book in an 
indifferent manner regardless of personal predilections with respect to the teaching of 
English. A. KG, 


TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Marie A. Mehl, Hubert H. Mills, and 
Harl R. Douglass. New York: The Ronald Press, 1950, 541 pages. $4.75. 


Three eminently qualified educators have collaborated in the production of this recent 
addition to the Douglas Series in Education. Written for undergraduate students in edu- 
cation as well as for in-service teachers desiring to remain abreast of modern trends, this 
book is based upon the contention that elementary education must be concerned with the 
total growth of the child. The authors hold that guidance and other so-called “extra- 
curricular” activities must not be excluded or relegated to oblivion by subject matter 
which has traditionally held a privileged place in the schools. They state “that the func- 
tion of the school is to provide an environment which will result in influencing growth 
to a greater degree, and in more desired directions, than would result from the experience 
the learner would ordinarily come to have. The curriculum and methods of teaching are 
no more than provisions by means of which appropriate educative experiences are as- 
sured.” (P.41.) While emphasis is placed upon pupil guidance, socialized discussions, 
the unit method, etc., the authors do not overlook the valuable aspects of more tradi- 
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tional methods. This volume is an adequate and thorough overview of the field of ele- 
mentary education. 

It is regrettable, however, that the authors have failed to recognize Christianity, or 
even religion in general, as having even the slightest influence upon the life of the child. 
In discussing the acquisition of ideals and attitudes (p. 88ff:), no mention is made of 
religion as a possible force for good. Religion and its influence are again overlooked when 
dealing with child behavior and discipline (p. 98ff.). Not even “Conditions Influencing 
Child Behavior” (p. 103) bring so much as an allusion to the Moral Law or conscience. 
The authors apparently do not consider religion important enough to include the church 
among character-building agencies outside the school (p.116), or to consider religion 
among the child’s basic needs which “. . . embrace every aspect of human existence . . .” 
(p. 465). The authors seem content to slough off religion and the church with one state- 
ment concerning “. . . the relative ineffectiveness of the church . . . in the area of character 
education .. .” (p. 27). 

If cognizance is taken of this complete absence of Christian philosophy, Lutheran 
teachers will find this a most valuable reference book which gives concise information 
and, in many cases, additional references concerning all phases of the teacher's work. 

PauL T, LUEBKE 


SoctaAL SCIENCE 


AMERICAN URBAN COMMUNITIES. By Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1951. 617 pages. $6.00. 


Perhaps the most significant trend in the development of our nation is that of urban- 
ization. During the century and a half of our national existence we have become urbanized 
to the extent that today nearly three-fourths of our population lives in an urban environ- 
ment. The rapid growth of cities in our country has almost completely changed our way 
of life as compared with that of our forebears, who but a few generations ago lived in 
rural and agricultural surroundings. 


This book presents a comprehensive treatment of the far-reaching changes resulting 
from our urbanization. The author traces how city life has affected our social institutions, 
such as the family, the school, the church, our economic structure, and our government. 
More than that, he shows how the urban environment has influenced the individual to 
the extent that his attitudes, habits, interests, and his outlook on life are strikingly different 
from those of his forebears. As a result, the individual and society at large are today con- 
fronted with challenging problems, the solution of which requires understanding and insight. 

The author’s broad background in teaching and in community research is reflected by 
his scholarly presentation in this volume. The tables and graphs in the book draw on 
recent studies and surveys. The book will be found profitable reading by anyone who is 
observant of the tremendous impact of urbanization on modern society. It definitely de- 
serves consideration as an excellent and up-to-date basic textbook for a course in Urban 
Sociology. aT ke 


ANNUALS 


THe LurHeRAN ANNUAL, 1952. Editor: O. A. Dorn; Statistical Editor: Armin Schroeder. 
280 pages. 50 cents. 


AMERIKANISCHER KaLENDER fiir deutsche Lutheraner auf das Jahr 1952. Editor: Dr. Je 
Mueller. 280 pages. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 50 cents. 
These two well-known publications need no introduction. They have practically be- 


come indispensable in Lutheran homes. Suffice it to state here that the new editions are 
as attractive and comprehensive as were their predecessors. Tike 
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RECENT ARTICLES 


“READING READINESS THROUGH KINDERGARTEN EXPERIENCES.” By Shirley 
H. Corwin. The Elementary School Journal, October, 1951, pp. 96—99. 


Studies have shown that kindergarten experience has contributed much to children’s 
success in Grade 1. Of late educators have focused their attention on children’s readiness 
for beginning reading. The writer of this article maintains that the kindergarten can and 
should make a worthy contribution toward reading readiness. 


The tendency to provide formal programs to prepare children for reading is reflected 
by an increasing number of kindergartens. Commercially prepared workbooks to be used 
by the children are becoming popular. The author does not approve of this practice. She 
maintains that the five-year-old child is too immature for such formal training. Because 
of the undeveloped muscle co-ordination of the average child of that age and his lack 
of ability to sit still for long periods of time, formal programs fail to achieve their objective 
and are not educationally sound. 

On the other hand, a well-planned informal program of activities for the kindergarten 
pupil can make a rich contribution to reading readiness. Through guided play experiences 
the child learns to identify himself with the adult world. Excursions to places of interest 
in the community will provide firsthand experiences for later appreciation of stories about 
bakeries, stores, and helpers in the community found in the content of many primers. 
Acquaintance with choice children’s literature through stories told by the teacher is a way 
of awakening the young child’s interest in reading. Training in auditory perceptions 
through nursery rhymes and in the use of correct English in group conversation is vitally 
important for the child’s readiness to begin formal reading. 

The author is convinced that a formal type of readiness program cannot meet the needs 
of the active kindergarten child. She concludes her discussion with the plan: “Let us, 
therefore, give five-year-olds a rich and fruitful year in kindergarten, which will do more 
to prepare them for reading than a formal workbook or a series of workbooks.” 


“VOTING RESPONSIBILITY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” By Kermit A. Cook. 
Social Education, October, 1951, pp. 279—281. 


Records show that the electorate of the United States is characterized by an attitude 
of indifference and neglect toward the exercise of its voting privilege. At the same time 
it is generally assumed that our public schools are our most effective agencies for train- 
ing in civic responsibilities. What does a comparison of records reveal? 

In the election of 1880 approximately 87 per cent of the nation’s electorate went to 
the polls and voted. Since then there was a gradual decline in the percentage of the 
voting electorate. The all-time low of 48 per cent was reached for a presidential election 
in 1920. In non-presidential elections the picture is still more gloomy. In the elections 
of 1946 and 1950 the percentage of the electorate voting was 38 and 41 respectively. 


Let us look at the school enrollment. While from 1880 to 1948 the per cent of the 
population between five and seventeeen enrolled in school has risen from approximately 
65 to 81 per cent, the per cent of our high school population enrolled in school has jumped 
from 7 to 74 per cent. 

The foregoing figures tell a discouraging story. As the enrollment in our secondary 
schools increased, the percentage of voting decreased. Furthermore, a poll by the National 
Opinion Research Center in 1944 revealed that persons over 40 years old are more 
likely to vote than younger people and that American citizens whose parents were born 
in the United States are less interested in voting than citizens who have one or both 
parents born abroad. The extent to which voting reflects intelligent civic action is re- 
vealed by a national survey which disclosed that from 1936 to 1948, 25 per cent of the 
voting electorate cast a straight ballot. 
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It is evident that our elementary and secondary schools have failed in achieving what 

we have reason to assume is one of their chief objectives. Because of this sad situation 
both curriculum and method ought to be carefully revised. Civic responsibility must not 

only be taught from textbooks; it must be learned through practice and participation. 
School life with its curricular and extracurricular activities should be so geared that 
pupils and teachers share many efforts and responsibilities. Student participation in the 
affairs of the school, especially on the secondary school level, is essential for effective 
training in citizenship. 


“WE TEACH TODAY’S FUNDAMENTALS.” By W. W. Theison. NEA Journal, No- 
vember, 1951, pp. 525—527. 

The writer takes up the charge frequently made that our modern schools neglect teach- 
ing the fundamentals. He raises the question, “What are the real fundamentals?” 

If we assume that society determines fundamentals, we discover that the three R’s 
considered fundamentals yesterday do no longer supply what is essential for survival today. 
Even in primitive society ability to read, write, and handle numbers was not regarded 
of primary importance for survival. 

In a democratic society such as ours whose way of life has been so vitally affected by 
changing social trends, understandings and attitudes which modify the individual’s be- 
havior pattern are equally and perhaps more important for successful living with others 
than mere acquisition of the skills acquired through the three R’s. 

The basic dilemma in which the schools find themselves today is a lack of public 
understanding and confidence. The remedy of this situation will be a teaching profession 
which realizes that “fundamentals” depend on environmental and social needs. If teachers 
understand the fundamental purposes of the schools, then we may assume that parents 
and the public at large will substitute a critical attitude with one of understanding and 
co-operation. ADS LS. 


Want Pusiic Suprporr oF CatTuHoxtic ScHoots.— Roman Catholics in 
British Columbia are threatening to form a new political party if their de- 
mands for public support of their schools are not met. They don’t want much! 
Under the program suggested, Catholics would rent their schools to the educa- 
tion department for an agreed fee. When new schools are necessary, financial 
aid would be given by the government as is done in municipalities. Catholics 
would follow the curriculum as laid down by the department “with necessary 
consideration, however, for Catholic textbooks on certain subjects such as his- 
tory.” They also proposed tax exemption for Catholic school lands and in- 
stitutions, free textbooks, medical and dental care, and bus transportation. 
Under such a program, they say, Catholic schools would submit to inspection 
by the department of education. — Lutheran Standard, November 10, 1951. 
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